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singer Juliette describes the strange illness which 
he book she reads, the characters immediately 
dressed in the clothes of ancient times, pleading 
th her the details of their private lives. They tend 
y even violent, so she prudently avoids reading 
plete work of the Marquis de Sade. Her illness is not restric- 
o any text she reads: she claims to have even met 
nd name of a French mail order company which 
hier who signed the Russian bonds (defaulted in 
adventurous little girl might come across in the 
he has considered stopping reading altogether, but her malady 
and she is now dependent on this strange company at night.! 

Byzantinists will immediately recognise the symptoms of this epidemic which has 
d their studies since more or less half a century.? As with many illnesses, it has an 
hy”, a word which can be adequately qualified — as Theodor 
d receptum (although it was still not especially 
Prosopography mostly consists in diving up and 
according to the swarming but sometimes scant presence of historic 
act identifiable people (as opposed to unid entified people 
5.3 The shadows of famous or long forgotten individuals 
hical narratives of course, but also legal 


Inacharming and witty song, the French 
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and Byzantine identity, in Fifty years of prosopography: The Later 


> P. Macpatino, Prosopography 
“AMERON, Oxford 2003 (Proceedings of the British 


Byzantium and beyond, ed. A. C 


3. As one of the following authors remarks, "there is a veritable industry in defining prosopography”: 
Daedalus 100, 1971. pp- 46-795 N. Burst, Objets et méthodes de la pros- 
ançaise de Rome. Moyen Age — Temps moderne 100, 1988, pp. 467-482; 
and J. DUMOLYN, A short manual to the art of prosopography, in Prosopography, 
A handbook, ed. K. S. B. Kzars-RouaN, Oxford 2007 (Prosopographica et 
S. B. Kears-ROHAN, Introduction: Chameleon or chimera? Understanding 
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texts or iconographic sources. Even grammatical forms and syntax are analysed thoroughly to 
fnd within them — hidden “en creux" — the possible presence of one or more individuals, and 
Greek paleography has become increasingly concerned with the identification, distinction 
and attribution of writers “hands”, that is by individuals: although it is admitted that one 
and the same scribe can have had more than one “hand”, this is precisely considered as one 
of the challenges of his individuation and as one of the element of interpretation of his life, 
activities, relations — in brief of all what we would call his identity or identities." 

For sure, Byzantine studies are not the only province of history (or even of medieval 
history) where prosopography is now routinely used, but it has acquired a unique signi- 
ficance here. Both general epistemological context and the specificities and traditions of 
this field have played a role in its rise. It has now become a tedious commonplace to note 
it: during the last quarter of the 20'^ century, the tangential decline of the ideological 
largely dominated historiography on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
e political turmoil of the end of the 1980s in Europe, has been 
interest in historical research from the study of the imperial longue 
atter were selected and appreciated (somewhat 


postulates which ha 
emblematised by th 
reflected by a shift o 
durée to more specific phenomena. The | 
paradoxically) for their exemplariness and their uniqueness, an ambiguity which historical 
discourse now had the task to reconciling. This implied the renewal of the study of the 
individual actors, through new methods but also through the revisitation of very old 


historical genres, for Instance biography. 





LOOKING AT THE PAST FOR A CHANGE: 
PROSOPOGRAPHY AND ITS LATE DISCOVERY BY BYZANTIUM 


In the middle of the 20" century, Byzantine studies were still a kind of walled garden, 
much less open to other fields of research than they are today. This can be attributed in 
part to the academic structures and, more broadly, to the strong position of historical 
scholarship in society, but also to the conception of Byzantium as a specific "civilisation", 
worthy of study as a separate and distinct culture, according to the sole rhythm of its 
internal body clock.’ Moreover, Byzantine studies as a discipline had been constructed 
around the study of the state and its apparatus, of imperial power and of its intellectual, 
literary and artistic heritage, not around individual actors or local peculiarities. 
Nevertheless, Byzantine studies had to adapt itself to the new context: here also, although 
probably much less than in other fields, attention shifted from the centre to the margins, 
from the masculine to the feminine and from the general to the particular. x 








4. Tk ive i ^ rece "T (^ t " Coq $ 

4. re, just one recent example, among many, of this kind of discussion, see A. ROLLO, A pro- 
DOSILO S; z t ale a : yi : : " 3 NE. 
p ‘at. gr. 2239: Manuele I e Guarino (con osservazioni sulla scrittura di Isidoro di Kiev). 
Néa Póun. Rivista di ricerche bizantinistiche 3, 2006, pp. 373-388, particularly pp. 379-385. 


5. The concept of civilisati — as large s : uhi ; 5 
ept of civilisations — as large geo-economical zones within which specific cultural traits 








are associated in a systemic way with specific forms of social and political organisation ^, was par- 
ticularly characteristic of the schools of thought of the early 20 century and their great explanatory 
systems of universal human history, from Spengler’s to Toynbee's. But the “Ecole des Annales” and 
more particularly Fernand Braudel gave it a second youth, although with a different conception of the 
incerrelations between civilisations. At that time (the second half of the 20" century), the expression 
Byzantine civilisation” was often used by publishers, particularly in France and in publications for 


the general public: Byzantium was there at the same level as, e.g, Ancient China or the Aztec Empire. 
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However, Byzantinists were not so well placed to apply the new tools of the history 
of the particular: che feeble density of sources would not have permitted any serious 
a concept first put forward by Italian historians in the 1970s 
d, particularly in France and Germany).° 
f biography encountered only 


application of microhistory ( 
and enthusiastically received and developed abroa 
Indeed, even the more traditional and reassuring genre o 
limited success with late medieval Byzantium, again probably because of a lack of adequate 
sources.” Yet prosopography remained. To Byzantinists, prosopography may have seemed a 
relatively natural discipline, for three main reasons. Firstly, it was not anew methodology but 
already had a relatively long history. Secondly, it was said to have emerged with the scholars 
of Roman history, and so its use fitted well with the way Byzantine studies wished (and to an 
extent still wishe) to portray themselves: as an organic extension of ancient history. Thirdly, 
it had a sort of empirical validity and seemed free from any theoretical trappings. ndeed, 
among the ruins of previous global theories, what remained more or less certain about history 
was that it was in some way about men’s actions. From this perspective, individuals become 
the basic unit of any social analysis. After all, as P. Magdalino has remarked, individualis was 
ultimately nothing more than a Latin rendition of &topoc: making it the universal currency 
of historical studies looked like the more sensible solution, particularly since the met hod for 
this — collecting, classifying and possibly counting individual lives — was already in place. 
cast some doubt. First of all, the relation of 


On those three points however, one may 
als is not as obvious as it may look at first glance, and it becomes 


nsiders its later development before it was embraced by the 
historians of Byzantium. Prosopography was actually born at least three times: first the name 
was invented, then the method came along, and only then was it invested with its actual 

ographia referred to the physical appearance or moral 


meaning. Initially, the name prosopes 
F s or alternatively was just a synonym, pleasantly pedantic, 


character of historical figure ly 
for the index personarum: a list of people mentioned in a book.? During the first decades 
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even less obvious when one co 





eux d'échelles: la micro-analyse a l'expérience, 





6. On microhistory and its reception in France, s 


ed. J. Rever, Paris 1996. 

7. Modern Byzantine biographies are com 
following to an extent the tradition inaugurate 
their own history as a st 


paratively rare, and are generally biographies of emperors, 
erved by the Byzantines them- 





d by che Romans and pr 
To mention some significant examples: 





selves, who largely saw iccession of reigns. 
us and the West, 1258-1282. A study in Byzantine-Latin re- 


D. J. GEANAKOPLOS, Emperor Michael Palaeolog 
J. W. Barker, Manuel I Palaeologus, 1391-1425: A study in late 


lations, Cambridge, Massachusetts 19593 J i h i 
Byzantine statesmanship, New Brunswick, New Jersey 1969 (Rutgers Byzantine series 5): L DjuRIG, Le cré- 
puscule de Byzance, Paris 1996 (essentially a biography of John VIH Palaiologos). Orther biographical works 
mostly concern great intellectuals (who often played a political role too): see e.g. J. VERPEAUX, Nicéphore 
Choumnos, homme d'État et humaniste byzantin, ca. 1250/1255-1327, Paris 1959; C. M. WOODHOUSE, 
Gemistos Plethon: The last of the Hellenes, Oxford 1986; M.-H. BLancuer, Georges-Gennadios Scholarios (vers 
1400-vers 1472): un intellectuel orthodoxe face à la disparition de l'Empire byzantin, Paris 2008. For a coun- 


terexample (the biography of aman w! an intellectual figure), see below note 84. 


8. T. D. BARNES, Prosopography mo 


tions, ed. Kexrs- RoHAN, pp. 72792 here p 
biographie et prosopographie des rays de Franc é és 
graves et élégans vers francois, Paris 1586 (a slightly earlier use in English holds a different meaning), and 
in Latin the Prosopographiarum libri quatuor of Justin Gobler (Mainz 1537). 

et histoire sociale: Rome et Vitalie à l'époque républicaine, in 


9. Cl. NicoLer, Prosopographie 
s, sociétés, civilisations 25, 1975» PP- 1209-1228, here pp. 1210-1211. Nicolet claimed to have 


appendices to a 18 -century edition of the Codex Theodosianus 
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of the 19 century, these lists inflated into something more conspicuous, but still always 
linked by a specific theme or a specific source (e.g. people mentioned in Platos works). 
According to common opinion, the method took its canonical form only in the 1870s with 
Mommsens decision to compile a prosopography of the Roman Empire the Prosopographia 
Imperii Romani (PIR).'? It has been noted, however, that Mommsen, although raising the 
profile of prosopography in his pursuit of funding, rarely attempted to explain what it was 
and how it should be employed. After all, if prosopography was indeed just the redaction 
and accumulation of data on individuals, it should not require any more justification thana 
dictionary: it is a silent and blind instrumentum studiorum." 
This silent neutrality was nonetheless to be questioned in the century following 
Mommsen. On one hand, prosopography aspired to upgrade its status from that of 
a (loosely) technical device to that of an auxiliary science, which implied a far more 
substantial theoretical grounding. On the other hand, its relation to individuality ap- 
peared more problematic than it may at first seem. The initial form of prosopography 
was actually tied closely to the study of the political elite and originally found ed a new 
approach to political history: the individuals Mommsen and his successors wanted to 
collect were explicitly intended to be individuals who “counted” in their own times on the 
public scene. Consequently, in the eyes of many historians in the second half of the 20" 
century, prosopography was ideologically suspect and vulnerable to the charge of elitism, a 
serious offence at the time (as we shall see below, for what is of the historical period we are 
dealing with, this suspicion was, in my opinion, fully justified). This assessment did not 
really improve in the middle of the second half of the century, when new approaches like 
women’s studies and later gender studies emerged in social sciences. Indeed, who could 
have seriously denied that prosopography was fundamentally about dead white males?!” 
This long-lasting ideological suspicion explains Arnaldo Momigliano’s jocular, careless 
and famous dismissal of the method — so famous that it found its way onto the pages of the 
Oxford English dictionary.' lt also explains why, when the communist German Democratic 





by Jacques Godefroy (1743), but the word had also appeared in the first 1665 edition of Godefroy's work: 
Barnes, Prosopography modern and ancient, p. 77. Nicolet ignored altogether the other sense of pros- 
opographia, which is closer to the modern meaning of the word. 

10, On the PIR, see in synthesis W. Eck, The Prosopographia Imperii Romani and prosopographical 
method, in Fifty years of prosopography, ed. CAMERON, pp. 11-22. 

11. Nico et, Prosopographie et histoire sociale, p. 1210. 

12. See e.g, Ch. KrAPISCH-ZUBER, Quelques réflexions sur les rapports entre prosopographie et 
démographie historique, in Medieval lives and the historian. Studies in medieval prosopography, eds N. Burst 
and J.-Ph. Genet, Kalamazoo, Michigan 1986, pp. 29-35; here pp. 34-35: "Cette prosaique constatation 
renvoie à une interrogation plus gênante. La prosopographie, conçue pour éclairer les avenues du pouvoir 
ne peut-elle conduire qu'à la connaissance des destinées masculines?" The author concedes that lives of 
women could well be studied by the same methods, but challenges the fact that in those cases one can sti 
speak of “prosopography” (^... mais est-il licite de parler de prosopographie à propos de nourrices ...] 
à leur histoire biologique?"). Actually, 
titutes 








ou de servantes, dont les fonctions sociales sont étroitement lié 
prosopographical method has been applied successfully to socially marginal groups such as pros 
or criminals. See e.g. Cl. GauvARD, La prosopographie des criminels en France à la fin du Moyen Age: 
méthode et résultats. in L'État moderne et les élites, xitr-xvitr siècles. Apports et limites de la méthode 





prosopographique, eds J.-Ph. Gener and G. Lorres, Paris 1996, pp. 445-452. 
18; In an obituary jest, A. Momigliano had sarcastically railed that "so-called prosopography 
claimed to have irrefucably established the previously unknown phenomenon of family ties". 


" had 
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Republic inherited the PIR project by the haphazard divisions of the spoils of post-war 
Europe, East German academics were more than slightly embarrassed by that legacy.'4 
Some scholars, however, took a different approach and decided to treat this prosopogra- 
phical material as a kind of prerequisite to what would be real, serious prosopographical 
research. This would be now something different, belonging to social and not to political 
history.!5 Studying elites was much less ideologically divisive if the purpose was to consider 
their social role in a larger context, rather than just to built a monument to their political 
achievements, so the consensus became that prosopography was about groups, and not at 
all about individuals, and consequently the sample of the population considered had to be 
precisely outlined from the start (with an obvious risk of circular argument: the category 
would betray the traits which had been chosen to define the sample). 

The methodology which then prevailed in the English-speaking world consisted in 
considering the individuals as less important than the relationships between them and 
the networks and social trends these formed and revealed; in sociology, a similar approach 
ultimately led to network analysis, which tends to reduce the importance of personal or 
even socio-categorical attributes of the individuals in their behaviour in favour of their 
linkages and position in the network.!6 For other historians however, the only possible 
methodology implied the complete abolition of the biographical aspect of prosopography, 
through the organisation of data into series, in which information had to fit into a grid 
(looking like a sociological questionnaire). 7 The same data were to be collected for every 
individual and the addition and comparison of the results, not the individual results, was 
the scope of the research, so that the prosopographical notice was sometimes reduced to a 
completely syntaxless information card. This second kind of prosopography developed in 
continental and, more specifical ly, French historiography. Far from putting the individual 
at the heart of the equation, it was on the contrary a way to eliminate him from the 
ether, It aimed to be an application of the principles of serial history in the 
and its purpose was to bring to light constancies and correlations, 











equation altog 
field of social history 


erii Romani, pp. 14-15 (“What use was a prosopography deal- 
ing with a sociopolitical élite in a socialist workers’ and peasants tate?"). This however did not pre- 
t-Berlin of a project of the prosopography of the middle 


vent in the late 1970s the planning in 

Byzantine period (Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit), although it only materia’ ised after 1989: 
Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, Erste Abteilung (641-867), eds F. WINKELMANN, R.-]. Live 
Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit. Zweite Abteilung 


14, Eck, The Prosopographia Imp 











et alii, seven volumes, Berlin 1998-2002; 
(867-1025), eds F. WINKELMANN, R.-J. Lite et alii, Berlin 2009-. 

15. See e.g. NICOLET, Prosopographie et histoire sociale, p. 1213: particularly striking is the 
. Suoraumt, Junior officers of the Roman army in the republican period, Helsinki 
inspiré [...] par l'exemple de travaux d'histoire sociale moderne", 


yin 














which Nicolet pri 
1955, "ouvrage tout à fait neuf, 
particularly for his treatment of his prosopogr 





aphical material "sous forme de tableaux comparatifs et 
statistiques". 

16. For the application of network anal I 
E. Mirsiou, Networks of Nica 13 -century socio-economic ties, structures and prosopography, 


below pp. 91-104. 
17. Nicouer, Prosopographie et histoire sociale, p. 1216: "Encore faut-il, nous le verrons, que la 


ésultats parlants, dépasse le point de vue strictement biographique 


ysis to Byzantine prosopography, see the contribution of 





prosopographie, pour aboutir à des r 
en pratiquant systématiquement la mise en série, accepte de déboucher 


A classical example for late Roman history is the study of 
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sur les méthodes de l'histoire sociale. 
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arities. With the advent of computer gadgetry in the 1980s (ata 


not idiosyncratic peculi 
al historians were still unable to use a 


time, not so far from us, when most profession 
which served to ossify the grid-form of the analysis, prosopography 
rms: it could now fully pretend to the coveted status of 
ce its tools can be handled — and in some cases the 


hermetic results interpreted — only by those who had received the proper training. 

In fact, as it was practised in the central period of the 20'^ century, Byzantine proso- 
pography seems virtually untouched by these methodological redefinitions. The kind of 
serial prosopography which dominated Roman studies at the time never really entered in 
the field of Byzantine studies, probably because, particularly for the later period, che data 
were not as easy to arrange in a coherent uniform series as had been the repetitive careers o F 
rates of Late Antiquity, for whom the sources were mostly epigraphica 


the Roman magistr 
and so reasonably homogeneous in nature.!* This led us more directly to the period which 


interests us, and to my second point: the supposed translatio of prosopography from 
late Byzantine history. According to this interpretation, the method 
invented by and for scholars of the Roman world, and then it would 
chronological order) migrated to the various slices 
; itself che rightful continuation of Roman 


typewriter keyboard), 
developed into more technical fo 
an autonomous auxiliary science, sin 





ancient history to 
would have been 
have naturally (although in not strictly 
of an essentially continuous Byzantine history, 
history under another name. 

The idea that prosopography wi 
the needs of Roman history may in fact be a myth, bur this is secondary for us." What is 
more relevant is that, if we turn to the pioneering works of late Byzantine prosopography, 
‘ficult to find in them clear similarities with their counterparts in the field of 
el which the 











as originally a tool developed in the frame of and for 


it is d 
Roman studies or even with the canonical 19^-century Mommsenian mod 
latter tried to subsume, and whose tradition was perpetuated by the large handbooks 
on Late Antiquity prosopography. Indeed, the first works of Byzantine prosopography 
are neither general prosopographies of the entire imperial elite, like the P/R, nor studies 
devoted to a specific social group. Worryingly, they are almost all family monographs. 


18. As W. Eck puts it, “prosopography and epigraphy are two sides of one coin for the Roman 
Empire” (Eck, The Prosopographia Imperii Romani, p. 26). We will return to this question of the het- 
erogeneity of the prosopographical sources for the latest period. The middle Byzantine period, with 
its abundant sigillographic sources, should have offered a better field for serial prosopography: how- 
ever, the only serious example would be the early works of Alexander Kazhdan: A. KAZHDAN and 
S. Roncuey, Luristocrazia bizantina: dal principio dell xt alla fine del xu secolo, Palermo 1997 (Nuovo 
prisma 3) (first published in Russian in 1974); on this book see J.-Cl. Cueyner, The Byzantine ar- 


A review of the book by A. Kazhdan and S. Ronchey, in IDe 
um 





istocracy in the 10'-12'h centurie 
The Byzantine aristocracy and its military function, Aldershot — Burlington, Vermont 2006 (Varior 
AR studies series 859), article II, especially pp. 9-13 and 28 on statistical methodology. For the rests 
however, the research has followed other passes, perhaps simply because most of the sigillographic data 
became available only after the general decline of serial historiography. 


9. Ba a " 2 i i 1 
19. Barnes, Prosopography modern and ancient, emphasises the neglected importance of € 
was elabo- 


ds 





ireck 





tudies in the early development of prosopography. Others have argued that prosopography 








rated more or less independently by scholars working on the modern era and that it is their metho! 
which ultimately prevailed in the historical sciences at large, not the Roman model. 





X > me sical $ Qd ] 
20. Although the methodology of serial prosopography did not in principle exclude family studless 





it is obvious that this was not the core of the approach. 















EROM PROSOPOGRAPHY TO THE HISTORY OF INDIVIDUALS 


From MommseEn TO Du CANGE: 
THE TRAGICOMIC ORIGINS OF BYZANTINE PROSOPOGRAPHY 


"That is not to say that the project of a comprehensive prosopography of the middle 
and late Byzantine Empire did not emerge in the first half of the 20% century. Indeed it 
emerged, in 1928, from the fervent scientific activity of the members of the Assumptionist 
Congregation who formed the Institut des Etudes Byzantines,”! at that time established 
at Kadikéy (the ancient Chalcedon) in Turkey. This project was then presented by its 
main architect, Father Vitalien Laurent, as early as 1934 at the third International Con- 
gress of Byzantine Studies at Sofia? in a programmatic communication which was 
almost immediately published in the Echos d'Orient (the revue of the Institut) and which 
outlined the book as well as its general methodology. These events were respectively 
the birth and baptism of Byzantine prosopography. However, once again one must not 
assume any similarity or kinship between this and the PZR and its direct descendants. 
As we will see below, the project of the Assumptionists would have been quite different 
in its structure and object from the PIR model - to which V. Laurent made virtually no 
ation% — since families rather than individuals or public offices 





reference in his present 
would have made its ossature. 
More crucially, this ambitious work never actually materialised. At first glance, this 


may be surprising since, in his 1934 paper Vitalien Laurent had insisted that most of the 
material had already been gathered and that its publication was imminent and hampered 
not by any research difficulties but only by the general economic crisis (an excuse still 
often employed today to justify delays to major prosopographical projects).2> He even 
went as far as giving specific figures about the magnitude of the whole work: its sec- 
ond part — the prosopography proper — would have recorded some 40,000 individuals, 





tut in 1935, when it was transferred to 


“francais” was added to the name of the Insti 
rench state. 


atholic institution without any institutional link to the 
aphie de l'Empire byzantin: plans et travaux. Résumé, in Actes du 
byzantines: Sofia, septembre 1934, ed. B. D. Fitoy, vol. I, Sofia 1935, 


21. The epithet 
Bucharest, but it was a Roman C 
22. V. LAURENT, La prosopogr 
IVe Congres international des études 





pp. 127-128. 

23. 1D., La prosopographie de l'Empire by 
^ the full communication given at Sofia, with at 
1its namesakes (“la famille byzantine des Aaron et ses 


zantin: plans et travaux, Echos d'Orient 33, 1934. pp- 385-395- 
This is the publication of pp. 392-395, as a met nodologi- 


cal sample, an appendix on the Aaron family anc 
homonymes"). 


24. In oudining the chronological frame of the work, V. Laurent only mentions in passing that the 


date of 565 has been chosen as a starting point "in agreement with the Academy of Berlin" ("d'accord 
avec l'Académie de Berlin"). It is a veiled allusion to the project of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
ofa Prosopography of Late Antiquity, which however was already moribund at the time and - like the 
Prosopographie de l'Empire byzantin itself, would never see the light, although both the Prosopography 
of the Later Roman Empire and the Prosopographie chrétienne du Bas-Empire claim some degree of fili- 
ation with the Berlin project: see S. ResenicH, Mommsen, Harnack and the Prosopography of Late 
jeval prosopography 17, 1996, pp. 149-167; J. R. MaRriNDALE, The Prosopography of the 


Antiquity, Medi 
Later Roman Empire, volume LA . M. Jones, in Fifty years of prosopography, 


ed. CAMERON, pp. 3-105 here pp. 8-9. 7. 
25. Laurent, La prosopographie de l'Empire byzantin, p. 385: “Ce titre ambitieux, aux allures de 


réclame, renferme d'ores et déjà plus qu'une promesse, dont la réalisation prochaine ne saurait ètre un 


défi qu'à la crise financiére” (chose 














memoir of the era of A. 
see also below note 











are the first words of the paper). 
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winnowed in 8,000 “families”.*° However, nothing was published during the following 
half-century, although the projects progress was still advertised from time to time in 
international congresses and seems to have been somewhat revived at the beginning of 
the 1950s with the launch of the Prosopographie chrétienne du Bas-Empire (then construed 
h its actual genealogy was quite different).2” Of course, during 
these years members and friends of the Institut d'Études Byzantines made a tremendous 
contribution to Byzantine prosopography, but they did it in small brush strokes, in 
the frame and for the needs of editions of sources or of studies which were primarily 
about other subjects, or in articles dedicated to technical aspects (particularly digniti 
precedence and kinship vocabulary), not in the form of prosopographical repositories. 
Many of these contributions were published in the Revue des études byzantines, which had 
succeeded the Echos d'Orient as the organ of the Institut d'Études Byzantines at the eve of 


the latter's tumultuous transfer from Bucharest to Paris in 1947.’8 
One must take into account that the greatness and ambition of the numerous projects 


of the Institut d'Etudes Byzantines were matched only by the tenuousness of both its 
nd human resources. Under these circumstances, the ultimate incompletion of 
this particular project, which would have covered almost nine centuries and theoretically 
necessitated the excerpting of all existing Byzantine sources, is hardly surprising. In 1972, 
just one year before his death, V. Laurent was admitting that the project would have to 
stay "at least for a time” in rough draft.? His impressive prosopographical card files never 
transformed into the book he had promised in 1934, although it was regularly updated 
until his death, and was a weapon to be feared by the targets of his acribic reviews.*” 


as a sister project, althougl 





financial a 


26. Ibid., p. 391. The second part of the work would have been the prosopography strictly speaking 


(on this, and on the concept of "families", see below). 

27. See [V. Laurent], Chronique, Revue des études byzantines 8, 1950, pp. 297-300, here p. 300: 
.] formera comme le Prologue de la Prosopographie 
nt 


a Prosopographie chrétienne du Bas-Empire m 
byzantine, que le R. P. Laurent prépare pour la période du vue au. xv* siècle, l'une et l'autre éta 
d'ailleurs publiées par l'Institut Frangais d'Études byzantines. » If the Prosopographie de l'Empire byz- 
antin was now presented as a kind of sequel of the Late Roman Christian prosopography, it was an 
artifice (e.g., contrary to the Prosopographie chrétienne, it was never 
han thirty years later, the first (and for 
s not 





a terthought and in some way 
intended to be limited to prelates and clerics). When, more t 
seventeen years the only) volume of the Prosopographie chrétienne at last appeared in print, it wa 
published by the Institut d'études byzantines. 
28. One must mention here, regarding the Comennian and Palaeolog 
the studies by V. Laurent himself, who was particularly interested in the 13 century, 
de titulature et de prosopographie byzantines" by Lucien Stiernon and articles by Paul Gautier 
Rodolphe Guilland (not a member of the Institut but nevertheless a regular contributor to the Re 
Some decades later, the articles of A. Failler, linked to the preparatory work for his monumental 
edition of George Pachymeres, dealt in large part with 13"-century prosopography. Precious prosope” 
graphical information was also distilled in the numerous reviews ‘published in the Revue by the same 
authors. 

29. V. Laurent, Familiae Augustae Byzantinae : les Ducas — les Cantacuzenes, Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 65, 1972, pp. 92-99, here p. 93. j 


30. See J. Darrouzès, Le Père Vitalien Laurent (1896-1973), Revue des études byzantines 32, 1974: 
pour les 


nt une 


an periods, beside of course 
a series of “Notes 
and 





vue). 





pp. V-xiv, particularly p. xu (“il y a loin d'un fichier, aussi important soit-il et redoutable [ 
auteurs superficiels et les éditeurs trop pressés, à la publication d'une prosopographie embrassa 
dizaine de siécles.") On the history of the Institut, see also more generally A. FAILLER, Le centen 
l'Institut byzantin des Assomptionnistes, Revue des études byzantines 53, 1995, pp. 5-40. 
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Fig. 1: Three index cards from the prosopographical file of che Institut Frangais d' Études Byzantines, 


created by Viralien Laurent. 


© Institut Frangais d’ Etudes Byzantines, Paris. 
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less concerned with the last three centuries o 


proposography of that central period. 
In revisiting all those studies that shap 
prosopography, the reader will observe re 


succession of individual notices selected and 
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ancient: the Familiae augustae Byzantinae o 
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Byzantine period and the Comnenian era 
use of seals which, over the coming decac 
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Simultaneously, Byzantine prosopography had begun to develop and, as noted above, 
it was through the somewhat unexpected form of independent family monographs. Most 
of them were dealing specifically with the lacer history of the empire. Redde caesaribus 
quae sunt caesarum, this trend can be considered to have started as early as 1938 with 
the dissertation of Averkios Papadopulos on the Palaiologoi,>! and was followed, thirty 
years later, by the seminal works of Demetrios Polemis on the Doukai and of Donald 
M. Nicol on the Kantakouzenoi?? and some other minor studies.? Significantly, these 
ree surnames — Doukas, Palaiologos, Kantakouzenos — were, at one time or another, 
those of the imperial dynasty. In the 1980s, however, a new French school of pros- 
opography (formed by young scholars from the ranks of the university rather than 
the Insticut d'études byzantines, even if they enjoyed links with it) departed from this 
imperial fixation, although not from the familial pattern.?? Moreover, their studies were 





F Byzantium than with the end of the middle 


, and they began to make more extensive 


es, would provide crucial evidence for the 


ed the late-20'-century genre of Byzantine 


atively few similarities with the systematic 


or thematic volumes of Roman prosopography. Conversely, the physical aspect of the 


classified by their membership of a "family" 


(rather than membership of a large social group or of a more or less defined administrative 
or juridical category) perhaps recalls something else, something considerably more 





paid homage to him as their great ancestor and patron saint. 


"Charles du Cange.* Indeed, these pioneers 


of late-Byzantine prosopography were avid perusers of Du Cange's work, and frequently 


31. A. Th. Parapoputos, Versuch einer Genealogie der Palaiologen: 1259-1453, Munich 1938. 

NE ). L Potemis, The Doukai: A contribution to Byzantine prosopography, London 1968; D. M. Nicol, 
The Byzantine family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus), ca. 1110-1460: A genealogical and prosopographical 
study, Washington D.C. 1968 (Dumbarton Oaks studies 11); important corrections in 1p., The Byzantine 

y amily of Kantakouzenos: Some addenda and corrigenda, Dumbarton Oaks papers 27, 1973. Pp 309-315. 
33. S. Fassoutakis, The Byzantine family of Raoul Ralles, Achens 1973. 
34. Even if the Doukai ruled only in the 11-century, their surname was appropriatec by several 
ater dynasties and, more importantly, most of the individuals treated in Polemis book lived in the later 





35. J.-F. Vannier, Familles byzantines. Les Argyroi: IX-XII siècles, Paris 1975 (Byzantina Sorbonensia 1); 
p., Les premiers Paléologues. Étude généalogique. et prosopographique, i Le 
and J- ^, VANNIER, Etudes prosopographiques, Paris 1986 (Byzantina Sorbonensia 5), pp. 123-1875 
Cl. Cueyner, Trois familles du duché d'Antioche, ibid., pp. 742 2 
guérilla (De Velitatione) de l'empereur Nicéphore Phocas (963-969), eds G. DAGRON and H. MIHAESCU 





7]. CHEYNET 





; ID., Les Phocas, in Le traité sur la 











aris 1986, pp. 289-315. The two last studies are now reprinted with addenda in J.-C]. Cuv NET: 
La société byzantine: l'apport des sceaux, Paris 2008 (Bilans de recherche 3), vol. If, pp. 339-524 

36. The Familiae augustae were intended as the first section of a two-parts opus: Ch. pu FR 
pu CanGE, Historia Byzantina duplici commentario illustrata, prior familias ac stemmata imperatorum Coi 
tinopolitanorum, cum eorumdem augustorum numismatibus et aliquot iconibus, praeterea familias Dalmatie et 
Turcicas complectitur, alter descriptionem urbis Constantinopolitanae, qualiter extitit sub im etoi christianis 
Paris, apud L. Billaine 1680, vol. L, pp. 9-372. lt was r j 4 
on Du Cange himself, see J.-M. Spreser, Du Cange and Byzantium, in rough the looking glass: Byzantini” 
through British eyes, eds R. Cormac and E. Jig REYS, Aldershot 2000, pp. Ms TY 
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eprinted in Venice in 1729. On the context more than 
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The Familiae augustae themselves had not emerged out of the 17*-century blue. 
They had appeared in the background of an already flourishing genealogical production 
devoted to the Byzantine families, itself a sub-genre of the vast licerature of fictitious 
(sometimes the work of renown scholars), which played an 
al and social role in 16'"- and early 17-century Europe as 
a statement of identity, both individual and collective. Although contemporaries often 
knew (or at least suspected) them to be somewhat spurious, they nevertheless accepted 
them and in some way “believed” in them as origin myths — familial, as well as dynastic 


and national.38 In this cultural environment, Byzantine genealogies attracted significant 
here was no longer a Byzantine state which 


, and because of their strong imperial and 
tern of genealogical forgeries had existed in 
ag the continuity with the Ancient 
and the modern forgeries 


and fantastic genealogies 
important symbolic, politic 


interest because of their exoticism, because t 
could claim a monopoly on these pretences 
Roman symbolism.» Although a similar pat 
Byzantium during the gth-13 centuries, emphasisir 


and Roman past, there was no direct link between these 


expounded for the most part in Western Europe. 
In this game of prestige and grandeur, some grains of truth were present (like the House 


of Gonzaga's Palaeologan ascendency, perfectly genuine and used by that family to support 
its political ambitions in Eastern Europe), but they were almost always intertwined with 
shameless falsification and manipulation, sometimes the work of authentic rogues. One of 
the most significant products of this curious literature, where humourless snobbery melded 
imaginatively with comical pseudo-scholars hip, was the chaotic work on the Komnenoi 
published in Venice in 1665 by one Abbot Lorenzo Miniati.‘! In this lavishly illustrated 
book, Miniati claimed to quote verbatim an implausible treaty on the Komnenoi attributed 

















a in both historical forgeries and their exposure, 


37. On the activities of scholars of the modern er: 
reativity and duplicity in Western scholarship, 


see in general the essay of A, GRAFTON, Forgers and critics: 


Princeton 1990. 
38, See R. BizzoccHt, Genealogie incredibili. Scritti di storia nell’ Europa moderna, Bologna 1995. 
39. A. Pippini, "Fables, bagatelles et impertinences.” Autour de certaines généalogies byzantines 

t post-byzantines 1, 1979» PP: 269-305, reprinted in ID., Hommes 

lerne, Paris — Bucharest 1980, pp. 253-294 (quoted here 








des xvis-xviire siècles, Érudes byzantines € 
et idées du Sud-Est européen d l'aube de lage moa 
from that second edition). 


40. KaziipAN and RONCH 
Legendarne genealogije vizantijskih c ! 
41, 2004, pp. 71-94. The most famous example is the genea 
ant of the Arsacids of Persia on his father's side and of C 
mothers side. It was concocted by Photius on old parchment and in antiquated uncial letters, bound 
in the cover of an ancient manuscript, and inserted by an accomplice in the imperial library: much 
the kinds of methods used centuries later by modern forgers. See A. SCHMINCK, The beginnings and 
origins of the "Macedonian" dynasty, in Byzantine Macedonia: Identity, image and history, ed. J. BURKE 
and R. Scorr, Melbourne 2000, pp. 61-68. i . 

ái. L. Minuatt, Le glorie cadute dell'antichissima, ed augustissima famiglia Comnena, da maestosi 
allori dell imperial grandezza, ne’ tragici cipres della privata conditione, nelle quali si scuoprono le 
preminenze d'alcuni prencipt sovrani e di molte nobilissime famiglie da quella originate nell'Europa, con 
altre compositioni, cavate dal buio dell'oblivione alla luce del Mondo, Venice 1663. 
ork of verse and. prose fragments attributed to various authors: see PiPpipi, 
5, 268-269. This Venetian edition claims to be the second one, 


cv, L aristocrazia bizantina, pp. 94-95; B. Krsmanović and N. Rapošević, 
areva i njihovih porodica, Zbornik Radova Vizantoloskog Instituta 
logy of Basil I which renders him a descend- 
onstantine and Alexander the Great on his 











VATIC, curiose, ch erudite 
The book is a patchw 
“Fables, bagatelles et impertinences", pr l n 1 
"corette, ampliate ed ornate di molte figure in rame", but there is no trace of any previous edition and 


this might well be a device to foster its credibility. 
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12 
to Benedetto Orsini, who had been bishop of Lezhé (Alessio) in Albania some decades 
earlier, and which would have been augmented and corrected by such famous scholars 
as Leo Allatius and Gian Matteo Cariofilo. All these attributions are highly dubious 
considering the higgledy-piggledy nature of the work, and indeed, outside the book of 
Miniati, there is no mention of the treaty of Benedetto Orsini (La verità essaminata intorno 
al ramo pitt principale dell "imperial albero Comneno, historico e genealogico, composta e distesa 
in sedici generationi, che toccano i tempi correnti), purportedly dedicated to Pope Urban VU 
(1623-1644). Although undoubtedly a masterpiece of this baroque literature, Miniati’s book 
is far from being its only representative. A series of works were published from the second 
half of the 16% century onward to foster the fantastic genealogical claims of the Angeli, a 
family of rather modest origin exiled from Drivasto (today Drisht) in Albania to the Veneto 
who claimed descent from the imperial Angeloi and, through them, from Constantine 
the Great and the gens Flavii. Since a lie told often enough almost becomes truth, the 
last of the Angeli managed to escape poverty and to gain social standing with their self- 
made order of chivalry (the creation of which was generously attributed to Constantine 
himself) by selling it in 1698 to the ingenuous duke of Parma.’ Scholars however were 
not impressed and shared the scepticism already expressed by Du Cange: Leibniz did so in 
private correspondence, the great antiquarian and writer Scipione Maffei (1675-1755) did so, 
somewhat imprudently, in print, by publishing in 1712 his De fabula equestris Ordinis 
Constantiniani: the sarcastic tone of the work so infuriated the duke of Parma that he 
arranged in 1715 to have Maffei’s book added to the Jndex librorum prohibitorum by the 
Church, and Maffei himself was forced to withdraw and apologise to the duke.? 

The political significance of these genealogical fictions was astonishingly enduring, 
even beyond the age of enlightenment and revolutions. Allegedly, after the War of 
Independence, the Greek provisional government sent a deputation through Western 

Europe to look for a descendant of the Palaiologoi to restore to the new Hellenic throne." 
This seductive anecdote may well be apocryphal, however, and from the first half of the 
19% century the efficacy of these fictions was increasingly confined to the field of social 
pretence and vanity, something echoed in the literature of the time (as with the heraldic 











y 4n For further details and bibliography on the Angeli, see Pippip, “Fables, bagatelles et imper- 
tinences’, pp. 258-270; i lec antinien et les généalogies i y P 
i as pP 58-270; 1D., L'Ordre constantinien et les généa ogies byzantines, Etudes b zantines et 
j J T 7 zantines 3, 1997, pp. 199-2 26, here pp. 201-213; D. M. Nicot, The immortal emperor. The life and 
ege ; ne D A n ^ ^ i È 
Fie T n Palaiologos, last emperor of the Romans, Cambridge 1992, pp. 119-120; P. PETTA, 
[bs 5 ieee eer aes ine : 4 s 
ud d'Epiro e principi di Macedonia, Lecce 2000 (Il pianeta scritto 43), pp. 212-217 and 221-223. 
43. At least the duke did not go as far 

















as having the scholar assassinated, as suggested by one of his 











tioned above e ‘or Leibniz belief, T T kni / ) 
apne us note 42. For Leibniz’ belief, see A. MArIKKALA, The orders of knighthood and the formation of 
itis gane system, 1660-1760, Woodbridge — Rochester 2008, p. 47. One must note chat Leibnizs 
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de aici ct ehe Bonn e illegitimate granddaug hter of Charles X of France, Ferdinand 
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self-delusions of the destitute Raphaël de Valentin, the main protagonist of Balzac’s 
The Magic skin).*6 But even then it could interfere — sometimes confrontat 


historical and philologic 
was debunked by the famous Hellenist and bibli 


al studies. One of the most br: 


pamphlet which is a jewel of scholarly ferocity. It should be noted, however, 


showed little mercy regarding this particul 


of its dupes.47 


Both in themselves and in the broader context of the survival, or rather 





that used in the genea! 


he used had already been published 


of a remote ancestor to the on 
despot of Corcas and of the Fo! 
Emperor Michael”. This prince! 


tion notwithstanding, it is unlikely ; 1 obe i 
is in the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit. This late but successful 


Byzantini, or Manuel Lask: 
genealogical fraud is auto 
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E% © The magic skim transl. E. MARRIAGE, P 
46. H. de BALZAC, The magic skin, transl. E. MARRIAGE, 


in 1831), p. 46: “What stuff is this? said Emile, 
if you please. We bear an eagle 
IDIT ANIMUS. 
the stock of the Valentinois, founders oft 
heirs to the Empire of the Eas 
condescension, and for lack o 





motto: NON CEC 


Mahmud II, 1808-1839.) 


47, É. LeGnaND, Dossier Rhodocanakis. 
it in the approach taken by 


48. can see little mer 


indiretta di una misconosciuta oper 
Quaderni di storia 64, 2006, PP- 61-115. O 
remarks of A. ACCONCIA Lonco in Byzanti 

49. Du Cance, Historia Byzantina, vol 
sweeping in the introduction, b 
ibid., pp. 211 (about the claims o 


the Laskarides). 
SO: 





Colbert himself had to resort to fic 
isters of Louis XIV, casting himself 


of a Byzantine tradition in the modern era, 
object of study. However, it is o 
fantasy" is of no use to reconstruct the prosopography of the late medi 
onetheless, Du Cange’s “scientific” work must 


was part of the effort of the rising historicism to appropriate genealogy to 


The preface of the Familia Byzantinae bears the transparent title "About the study 


of the genealogical science an 
ac ejus utilitate), and contains both an apology for gene 
which makes the dedication of the wi 
despite this critical approach, Du Canges presentation 


e augustae 


imaginary genealogies’? ( 
somewhat piquant).5? However, 


of his “prosopographical” 
ogical literature he criticises. Many of the historiographical sources 





“he scion of a merchant family 
ctional genealogy when he became one of the most prominent min- 
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ographer Émile Legrand (1841-1903) in a 


that Legrand 


ar scam only because he had initially been one 


re-invention, 


these genealogical fictions remain a fascinating 
bvious that this literature which we might label "genealogic 


eval period.4 


be considered in this specific context: it 


its own goals. 


tiae cognitione 


alogy and a virulent criticism of 
ork to Jean-Baptiste Colbert 


notices, arranged by lineage and generation, is very similar to 


, and were not ignored by the fancifu 


ur Isles" and of his wife Constance Palaiologina, “third 


that Corcas and Cystria will ever find a place in thi 


laughing; plain Valentin, say you? Rap 
or, ona field sable, with a silver crown, beak and claws 


he cities of Valence in France, and Valencia i 
ntium, 








t. If we suffer Mahmoud on the throne of Byz: 
^ funds and soldiers.” (“Mahmoud” is the Ottoman su 





‘tude critique de bibliographie et d histoire litt 
T. Braccint, Bessarione Comner 
a storica di Giano Las is come fonte biogra 
s. On the methodological flaws of such an a 
nische Zeitschrift 101, 2008, p. 404. 

|. I, pp. 7-8. The criticism of fictional gen 
ut later chapters of the book make its targets more 
f the Angeli of Drivasto) and 225 (about Giulio dal 








from Rheims freshly integrated into the nob 


as the descendant of a medieval Scottish knight. 


We are no foundling child, but a descendant of che Emperor Vale 


| genealogists. 


y daughter of Manuel Laskaris, "prince of Cystria, duke of Mittiliano, 


daughter of the 


ly title was confirmed by the king of Italy in 1920 but, this royal sanc- 


e Tabula Imperii 


psied by Ch. BRUN, Descendance inédite du duc de Berry, Paris 1998, pp. 39-46. 
tion by Laurent-Henri Vignaud, to whom I am most grateful. 
hiladelphia 1901 (first published in French 


hael de Valentin, 
gules, and a fine 
s, of 








n Spain, 
it is out of pure 
tan of the time, 


éraire, Paris 1895. 
no? La tradizione 
ico-genealogica, 
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ealogies is rather 
explicit: see e.g. 


Pozzo's book on 


ility of the gown, 
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Moreover, his own scrutin 
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y of the legendary genea ogical trees is not entirely exacting 


(for example, he still accepts, although cautiously, such dubious branches of the imperial 
tree as the alleged Komnenoi from Savoy).^! Beyond his obvious mastery of the documen- 
tation, the difference is perhaps less in what he adds than in what he removes from the 
encumbered genealogical literature and tradition. Between Du Cange and the Byzantine 
genealogical forgeries which preceded him and with which he grappled, one can argue 
that there is significant distance, but there is also a veiled continuity of the kind famously 
observed by Michel Foucault from Aldrovandi to Jonston in the field of natural history. 
To understand the roots o present-day Byzantine prosopography, we must admit that, 


beyond its sanitisation by 


Du Cange, it may well be a secret and spurious scion of the 


Byzantine genealogies of the early modern era and of their delirious but iridescent excesses. 
That unmentionable past and its repression also serves to explain why the word 


“genealogy” was so careful 
fact that their studies obvi 
labyrinthine genealogical 











ly avoided by late 20'^-century prosopographers, despite the 
ously included genealogical research and, typically, beautifully 
tables. With the almost sole exception of D. M. Nicol's,^ 


this now somewhat infamous word was conspicuously absent from the titles of the family 


monographs published in 
much more respectable.* 


THE ERA OF THE PLP: 


the second half of the 20 century. “Prosopography” sounded 


BYZANTINE PROSOPOGRAPHY BETWEEN LEXICOGRAPHY AND NOMINALISM 


A newand in many way: 


sa golden era has begun for late Byzantine prosopography — and 


more generally for late Byzantine studies — with the publication of a scholarly work 
2 monumental proportions, the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (PLP). 
This prosopography of the period of the Palaeologan dynasty (1259-1453) was the work 


of a team headed by Erich 


Trapp based at the University of Vienna in Austria. Although 


the project was outlined in 1965 and officially announced by Herbert Hunger during the 


thirteenth International C 
completed thirty years late 


ongress of Byzantine Studies at Oxford in 1966,55 it was only 
r, and publication itself took no fewer than twenty years, from 


1976 to 1996. Although the publication was originally intended as a provisional draft, 


5l. J CA E istori h ` , - 
Du Cance, Historia Byzantina, vol. 1, Pp. 199-200. Du Cange’s scepticism of the claims of the 


Angeli might well have been tri 





ggered by the counter-claim of the Savoyard Komnenoi, one member of 


which he was in corre once with: “ : ; » 
in correspondence with: Pippini, “Fables, bagatelles et impertinences”, pp. 269 and 293-294 


52. M. Foucautr, Les mots 
particularly pp. 141-142. 

Q9 Another exception was t 
tov Kouvnvðv, two volumes, T 
incomplete due to the death of. 

54. In a private communica 
the word genealogie” in the tit 
it would not have sound scienti 


et les choses. Une archéologie des sciences humaines, Paris 1966, pp. 137-150 





he study of the "genealogy" of the Komnenoi by K. Barzos, H yeveañoyi 
l onike 1984 (BuCavtive. xeipevo Kai pedétot 20), which remainec 
the author, and touches only tangentially on the post-1204 period. 

ation, Jean-François Vannier confirmed to me that he wanted to include 
le of his study on the Argyroi, but was convinced not to after being role 
ic enough. He later reintroduced it for his study on the early Palaiologo!- 








55. H. Hunge i a me) IRh 
GER, Das Institut für Byzantinistik der Universität Wien, in Proceedings of the Xi 


Thier P» ; 
ternational Congress of Byzantine Studies, C 





rd, 5-10 September 1966, eds J. M. Hussey, D. OBOL NSKY 


and St. Runcim 
MAN, London 1967, pp. 479-481, here pp. 480-481. Two volumes were planed at the time cac? 





of 500/600 pages. The final resu 





t would actually cover ; REE gita 
ly cover almost 3.000 pages, plus almost 600 pages of index 
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to be superseded by a second edition which would have included corrections and addenda, 
due to the evolution of the project and to the circumstances of its publication this first 
version also turned out to be the final one. 

Once again, it is interesting to see which forerunners and antecedents Herbert Hunger 
invokes in the opening lines of his short foreword to the first volume of the project, 
published in 1976. He describes it as a scientific pursuit which ultimately goes back to 
the "prehistory of Byzantine studies", when it was first outlined by Du Cange’s Familiae 
augustae, and which has been then formalised and expounded more recently by the “French 
school” and more particularly by Father Laurent — whose ambitious but uncompleted 
project of a general Byzantine prosopography is specifically mentioned — and by other 
members or friends of the Institut des Études Byzantines.”° Such is the lineage the Lexikon 
claims for itself on the contrary, che Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire is only briefly 
referred to, and not as a model or forerunner but just in a series of titles (for the most part 
monographs on Byzantine families) illustrating a recent renewal of interest for the study of 
prosopography during the past ten years." The Prosopographia Imperii Romani — generally 
considered to be the precursor to all Byzantine prosopographies — is not mentioned at all. 

This is all the more surprising when one considers that, all in all, the structure of 
the PLP — a succession of individual, independent notices — makes it much closer to the 
great Roman prosopographical dictionaries chan any other previous work of late Byzantine 
However, its material aspect — particularly for the first volumes, printed on 





prosopography. 
heap paper and with the austere and unengaging typography ofa dot matrix printer — rells 
us something else about the work, namely the fact it was the by-product of a computer 
atabase, a fact stressed in the introduction by H. Hunger. But it is said that the encounter 
and the computer was actually an afterthought.?* Moreover, 
r — is not the PLP’s most significant departure 


n 


6 


between the PLP project 
his technical detail — the use of a compute 
from its Roman and Late Roman counterparts. Its most original feature is instead the very 
efinition of its objective: it is a prosopography of all individuals living during che period 
who are mentioned in the sources written in Greek, to the exclusion of all other sources. 
As far as I can tell, this is che first time in either Roman and Byzantine prosopography that 
the sample was selected on a purely linguistic criterion, although it recalls the prosopogra- 
phies devoted to individuals mentioned in a single work or by a single author. 

his criterion had nothing to do with the ethnic or linguistic identi 
Ives: indeed, many individuals were included in the PLP who 


a 














In some ways, t 
of the individuals themse 





56. H. HuNcER, Vorwort, in Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, vol. L, 
Vienna 1976, pp. 7°-8"> here p. 7*: “Die ikenntnis der Notwendigkeit prosopographischer Forschungen 
reicht bis in die Prihistorie der Byzantinistik zurück. Der 1680 erschienene Folioband Familiae byzanti- 
nae des enzyklopidisch orientierten Charles du Cange legt dafür Zeugnis ab. Innerhalb der Byzantinistik 
unseres Jahrhunderts hat sich vor allem die fr i 
unvergeßliche Père V. Laurent (f 1973) leistete jahrzehntelang wichtige Vorarbeiten auf diesem Gebiet, 
über die die Öffentlichkeit allerdings nur in gelegentlichen Spezialpublikationen informiert wurde.” 
ationed are the books of Nicol, Polemis and Fassoulakis, and a series of 





anzösische Schule um die Prosopographie bemüht. Der 





57. Ibid.: the works mer 
mostly German studies, some linked 


As we have seen, all are monographs on 
58. According to E. TRAPP, Einführung, in Ip. e alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, 

it was simply the consequence of a private interest in computer technology 
eM 


1 to the Lexikon project or even intended as preparatory works to it. 
aristocratic families. 


vol. I, pp. 9"-12*, here p. 9*, 
by Rainer Walther, one of the contributors to the project. 
59. BARNES, Prosopography modern and ancient, pp. 77-78. 
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probably had no knowledge of the Greek language, but simply happened to be mentioned 
by Byzantine authors. Innumerable others were ignored, whose first, and for many only, 
language was Greek, but who were mentioned only in sources written in other languages 
(mostly Latin and Italian). This makes the PLP a very peculiar case in the field of 
prosopographical studies: it is an analysis of a particular group of sources and is essentially 
a "lexicon" in the truest sense of the term. It therefore has a very specific relation to classical 
studies and the Greek language.*? Indeed, in his introduction to the first volume, Erich 
Trapp made clear the two methodological approaches which had been considered for 
the PLP. It was either to be a gazetteer of all Byzantines in all category of sources, or a 
general index of all individuals mentioned in Greek sources. If the second option was 
ultimately preferred, it was for practical reasons (the first would be an exceptionally vast 
project and Byzantine names would be difficult to identify in non-Greek sources), but 
also in accordance with original aims of the project: to satisfy the need for a dictionary of 
Byzantine surnames.! Incidentally, this solution also had the advantage of avoiding the 
difficult question of geographical delimitation: all Greek sources were included, whatever 
the political authority under which the individuals they mentioned had lived.” 

There are two axioms which are implicitly beyond such an approach. Firstly, a Byzan- 
tine prosopography can rely primarily on Greek sources because, by definition, “Byzan- 
tines” are Greeks, or at the least people with Greek names. Secondly, at its heart is not the 
individuals, and even less their “carriers” (which some consider to be the obvious object of 
any prosopography),® but rather their names and more specifically their surnames, throug? 
which they can be regrouped and classified into families.“ In his foreword to the project 


60. It is not surprising that the next project from the architect of the PLP, Erich Trapp 15 still 


ongoing Lexikon zur byzantinisc hen Grazitat besonders des 9.-12. Jahunderts, Vienna 1994-- ‘The author 
moved from proper to common nouns and from onomastic to lexicography. 

61. Trapp, Einführung, p. 9*: “Prinzipiell boten sich nämlich zwei Möglichkeiten an, 
die byzantinischen Personen aus allen Quellen dieser Zeit zu sammeln oder abei alle Personen 
griechischen Quellen. Gegen ersteres sprachen der ungleich größere Zeitaufwand sowie dic gelegent ich 


zu erwartende Diskrepanz zwischen Namensherkunft und Nationalität, die eine genaue Abgrenzung 
Fir die zweite 


entweder 
aus den 








des aufzunehmenden Materials nicht immer ermöglicht hätte. Ein gewichtiges Argument f 
Möglichkeit war außerdem die Überlegung, daß wir entsprechend dem Stand der Byzantinistik ne 
vordringlichstes Desiderat auf diesem Gebiet ein Wörterbuch der byzantinischen Eigennamen berra- 
chten müssen.” For the exact definition of the population covered by the PLP see ibid., p.10": all peop!’ 
mentioned in Greek sources already published (documents, literary works, hand-notes in manust ript 
nscriptions, seals, coins), as long as they were active at least once during the period 1259-1453 (alchoug? 
he source itself can have been produced outside this time-frame). 
i 62, On the contrary, the Prosopographie de l'Empire byzantin of V. Laurent would have been SB 
y limited to the regions under imperial authority: LAURENT, La prosopographie de l'Empire byzantit 
pp. 386-387. This would have had obvious consequences for the prosapograp hy of the 13-15" centuries 
during which Byzantium's territory was evolving in the same manner as the magic skin of Balza 
ie he ecoristitutibris of carriers in the strictest sense (cursus honorum ine hierarchy of civi 
sl dii ur ded nt mae Hal eme 
( oa. enean isti is ini ipe of the entries of each individual notice, among severa: "ions 
hine nd ME CH Mua e other individuals, interests, political and religious affiliat 

^ s ich the dat 








) strict 





ics nove 
il of 


ý a appear): see Trapp, Einführung, p. 11^ 

64. ‘Trapp, Einfü Efe i des a M ami 
"meis ; Einführung, p. 10*: "When possible, the entries are arranged according to family ^ 
s d in a normalised form. In addition, well-known fam 


followed 








ame: 
duc 
folgt 














; s are usually topped by a generic 
Dy generz r ten | » i TE sie, 
y general bibliography (often just a small sample)” (“Die Anordnung der Stichwörter er 
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H. Hunger also presented the PLP as just one part of a larger effort to remedy, in the field of 
Byzantine studies, the paucity of instrumenta studiorum with weapons of mass scholarship. 
Indeed, these would have palliated the absence of a general reference work comparable 
to what the Pauly-Wissowa was to studies of the ancient world.® In the event, the PLP 
was launched concurrently with the project of the Tabula Imperii Byzantini: the latter had 
to deal with toponyms, as the former was concerned with anthroponyms, both together 
forming a Byzantine onomasticon. 

As we have seen, before the publication of the PLP this notion of “family” was 
already a distinctive feature of the prosopography of the late Byzantine period. This was 
ffusion of surnames in the Byzantine society from 
1204 to the point that this double system 
l name with an hereditary one, became 


a consequence of the progressive di 
the 11^ century, which even extended after 
of denomination, associating an individua 
standard across all levels of society. This did nor just necessitate a different classification 
system for the prosopographical material: it implied the use of the notion of "family" 
as the fundamental unit of analysis for this material. Under this approach, families, 
implicitly assumed to be strictly patrilineal, are considered to be social entities sharing a 
community of destiny and displaying strong internal solidarity. This was obvious in the 
aborted prosopographical project of the Institut d'Etudes Byzantines: it was intended by 
V. Laurent as an encyclopedia of the Byzantine families (to the point that he somewhat 
optimistically dated the rising of the family names in Byzantium to the end of the late 6" 
he starting point for the project). The centrality 


century, which would also have been d 
of surnames and families was obviously no less fundamental in the family monographs of 
notwithstanding his liminal precautions, 


the second half of the 20 century? bur also, 
in the study of A. P. Kazhdan on the aristocracy, which sought to analyse the collective 


peculiarities and actions of the lineages in the uth-12% centuries.’ Seventy years later, 


wenn möglich, nach dem Familiennamen mit Regulierung der Orthographie. Zusätzlich erscheint bei 
bekannteren Familien in der Regel ein Obertitel, dem allgemeine bibliographische Angaben (oft nur 
eine kleine Auswahl) folgen"). 

65. Huncer, Vorwort, pp. 7*-8"- Hunger undertook this encyclopaedic project in parallel with the 
purely lexicographic project of a dictionary of vernacular Greek initiated by E. Kriaras. 

66. LAURENT, La prosopograp hie de l'Empire byzantin, P. 387-389. Actually, the work was planned 
to be divided into two parts. The First would have been a “bio-bibliography” ordered both alphabeti- 
cally by given name, and chronologically: this was not intended to be comprehensive, but merely to 
1 The second part wou d have been devoted to the "Byzantine families" and ordered by 
> "more prosopographical" of the two. Laurent gives (ibid., p. 38 
mes which is worth quoting: " ^hilologues, généalogistes, voire 
une attention méritée. Ceux-ci, par leur variété, ne 














serve as a guide 
surnames, This would have been th 
a kind of poetical eulogy on the surna 
géographes ont toujours voué aux patronymes : irée. Ceux-ci, pa 
reflétent-ils pas la vie de tout un peu ple, puisque chacun d'eux — à l'origine épithète louangeuse ou 
quolibet diffamant — contient un moment ou rend comme un reflet de vie byzantine! 

67. See the first lines of the forword to Cpevner, Trois familles du duché d'Antioche, p. 9: 
"La connaissance de la société 


composent". The author then compares the 
; are scarce, the only solution being the multiplication of monographs. lt is 














à l'époque méso-byzantine se fonde sur l'étude des familles qui la 
imperial families, now well studied, and the aristocratic 








families on which studi 
clear that "society" essentially me 

68. KazHpan and RONCHEY, 
of surnames as family labels in the treatment of prosopographical data by Kazhdan, see Cugvwer, 
The Byzantine aristocracy, pp. 8- 
lish comprehensive genealogies, some 


ans higher society, or more specifical y political society. 
Luristocrazia. bizantina, pp. 156-158. On the crucial importance 








9, 10-11 and 24-25. Kazhdan admits that, due to the inability to estab- 





arbitrary grouping of individuals according to their surnames is 
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in the Oxford dictionary of Byzantium, the same author still defined prosopography as 
*the study of names of individuals and families”. 

The same pattern is evident in the PLP, although in a more nuanced wa) 
are arranged by surnames and, consequently, more or less by families (although it is not 
icitly assumed that all of them were related by kinship); at the top of each of those 
, a non-numbered notice is devoted to the surname/family in general 
and gives some bibliography about it.” ‘ach of these sequences works as a kind of family 
monograph. This is why volume IX of the series, published in 1989, was so anticipated by 
Byzantinists: it includes the surnames beginning by Ma- and so was expected to offer a 

i 1 1 1 E 1 > arle] 2, - 
monograph on the Palaiologoi superseding that published by Averkios I apadopulos half 
] 


individuals 





expl 
sequences of notices 


a century earlier.” f 

This classification system could be accused of “cheating” with the sources to collect 
he right family, members not necessarily mentioned by the sources under their 
surnames. In those cases, the solution is generally to attribute to the individual the surname 
attested for a close agnatic relative: hence for example, the monks Makarios and Theodosios * 
are mentioned only in literary sources and without any surname, but since they were the 
brothers of the famous Gregory Palamas, ? they nevertheless appear under the entries 
<HoAopacg> Maképrog and <Hohapdc> Oeoddcr0¢. There are however some inconsisten- 
cies with this method (several of which are probably inadvertent), particularly for women. " 


together, int 


necessary; however, he stresses firstly that, since family names a ppeared just on the eve of the period he 
considers, most of the surnames would still be applied to individuals belonging to the same “family” 
(i.e., related in the agnatic line); secondly that in the social conscience cognatic parentages might have 
been as important as agnatic ones, so that individuals bearing the same surnames would have been 
inked anyway, even if not belonging to the same “family”. However, if cognatic parentages were as 
important as (or even more important than) agnatic ones, this might also have been the case between 
individuals or bearing the same surnames. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that here prosopogra- 
phy appears less as an improvement of genealogy than as à Wor karound. 

69. A. KazHpan, Prosopography, in Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, vol. Vl, pp. 1739-1740. 

70. See above note 64. Since the spelling of the feminine form of the surnames can be slightly 
different, in some cases alphabetical order breaks the continuousness of the family sequences. The 
corrected notices published in the two volumes of addenda (actually three volumes, but the first one 




















;xublished in 1981, was integrated into the one published in 1988) also perturbed the sequences. 
71. See above note 31. Two hundred entries (E. Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der 1 


genzeit, vol. IX, Vienna 1989, pp. 61-107, nos. 21337-21398 and 21400-21538) are devoted to individuals bear- 
me 


ylaiolo- 


ing (or, for sixty of them, assumed to have borne) the surname Palaiologos/Palaiologina, covering 8° 


ninety columns of text. To this, one must add five notices in the addenda (E. Trapp et alti, Prosopoggrphise™ 

a a Patni h " j 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit. Addenda zu Faszikel 1-12, Vienna 1995, pp. 120-121, nos. 948749478) he 
jsches 


some others registered under their given name rather than under their surname (c.g. lD., Prosopograph 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit. Addenda und Corrigenda zu Faszikel 1-8, Vienna 1988, p 87, no. 91851). 
72. Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, vol. IX, pp. 116-117, nos. 21550 and 2147 
73. Ibid., pp. 108-116, no. 21546. i 
74. For example, contrary to his brothers, the sisters of Gregory Palamas are registered under their first 
names (monastic names rather than given names), Epicharis and Theodote (ibid. vol. IH, Vienna 1978. P ion 
no. 6107 and ibid., vol. IV, Vienna 1980, p. 20, no. 7195), perhaps to avoid introducing a feminine fo 


surname whic appare : : 

Ti hich is apparently not attested in the sources. But there are several similar cases, like the daug 
heodore II Laskaris, E t Lasse 

yomen 


heers © 


^ ind 
arene E a The iig , j arini 
ene, Eudokia and Theodora, registered under their given names and nota 


(this surname is absent fr i 

nd s isis from the Greek sources but is attested in the Latin sources for Eudokia). Some Y 
E if gistered under their father's surname, others under their husband's: ss Thenr 
wife of Michael VIII, is under Palaiologina 


lor? 





Or example, the Empre 
although her fathers surname was Doukas. 





rm of the 
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19 
The same is true for people who did not bear the “right” surname. At a time when it had 
become customary for the higher aristocracy to use several surnames, these do not necessarily 
appear in contemporary sources in the order the prosopographer would expect. For example, 
although several members of the Angelos dynasty did not use the surname, which had am- 
bivalent connotations, most of them are nevertheless listed under it by the PLP, obviously 
to avoid the dismembering of the family sequence." This also implies that sovereigns and 
patriarchs appear under their surnames rather than their regnal or pontifical (first) name. 
For some other individuals, the “surname” retained by the authors of the PLP is actually a 
simple nickname, as in the case of Makarios “the Dove” (Peristeres), who is registered under 
Tepiotépng Maxépuoc.”6 In fact, these individuals are essentially no different from those 
who constitute what one can call the “remnant” of the surname-based system of classification: 
those people are known only under their first name.7 Many of these are clerics, monks or 
nuns, who appear only under their religious names, which is one source of the inconsistency, 
of the "liquidity," of the anthroponymy: being a change of identity, the entry into monastic 
life implied a change of first name (although often the initial letter was preserved) and a 
renunciation to one’s surname. For example, Nicholas Amageireutos, an anti-Latin monk 
promoted to metropolitan bishop of Prousa in 1283/1284, was first registered by the PLP 
under his monastic name, Neophytos, and then under his surname and given name." 
Another field where anthroponimic certitudes liquefy is in cases of pseudonymy, when one 
individual is alluded to through an invented name or through an allusion to another name, 
proper or common. For example, in the History of George Pachymeres, Alexios, the nephew 
of the famous Alexios Strategopoulos who retook Constantinople, was identified with one 
“Alexopoulos” mentioned in a prediction, but it is unclear if it was actually his surname.” 
This case is at least relatively explicit: much more challenging is the situation in which a 
artly constructed on the base of a pseudonymous game, like 
tions taking 








whole source is entirely or p 
the Journey to Hades of Mazaris, a 1sth-century satire which depicts conver 
place in Hades between recently deceased courtiers, several of which are designated under 
ave been comically transparent for contemporaries, but which 








pseudonyms which must h 
sometimes perplex the prosopographer.? 


75. Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, vol. 1, pp. 12-21, nos. 146-153 and 
159-224: nos. 197, 205, 212, 221 and 222 are not actually attested in Greek sources with the surname 
Angelos. Some others were called Angelos, but did not themselves use the surname. 

76. Ibid., vol. IX, p. 208, no. 22465. See A. FatLLER, Quelques remarques sur le fascicule 9 du 
Prosopographisches Lexikon der Paluiologenzeit, Revue des études byzantines 49, 1991, pp. 263-279, here p. 270. 
bsolutely nothing is known except the use of a very common given name 
‘Trapr, Einführung, p. 10". 
hes Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, vol. VIII, Vienne 1986, p. 123. 
'alaiologenzeit. Addenda und Corrigenda zu Faszikel 1-8, 
See also A. FaiLLER in Revue des études byzantines 46, 








77. Those about which a 
may even be ignored altogether: 

78. E. Trapp et alii, Prosopographi 
no. 20159; lip., Prosopographisches Lexikon der F 
Pp. 15, no. 91144 (replacing the previous notice). 
1988, p. 273. 

79. A. FAILLER in Revue 4 


Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, vol. l, p. 60, no. 625. 
80. Mazaris' journey to Hades, or interviews with dead men about certain officials of the imperial court, 


eds and transl. [J. N. Barry, M. J. SHARE, A. SMrrHIES and L. G. Westerink], Buffalo 1975 (Arethusa 
monographs 5). For the deciphering of Mazaris’ pseudonymous riddles, see e.g. ibid., pp. 103, 104, 
106, etc., E. Trapp et alii, Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit, vol. XI, Vienna 1994, p. 125, 
no. 29927, p. 163, no. 30240, P. 218, no. 30834; jbid., vol. IX, p. 6, no. 21031, p. 14, no. 21069. 
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20 GUILLAUME SAINT-GUILLAIN 
More common but even more significant is the case of those individuals who are 
mentioned in Greek sources, but neither by forename nor surname. The PLP is expected 
to ignore them altogether, even if the sources provide relatively abundant information 
about their activities. Such is the case, for example, of Manuel Kydones, the father of 
the famous Demetrios Kydones: although his son gives interesting details on his life 
and death as a diplomat in imperial service, he never mentions him by his given name 
(revealed only by a later Latin document which, conversely, gives no more information 
about his career).8! That is why, although it would not have been a stretch to assume his 
surname was Kydones, he is absent from the PLP.8? So the paradox of the “nominalist” 
approach is that individuals on whom Greek sources have something to say might be 
ignored, while others mention just the name and almost nothing more wil be registered. 
For several of the latter, the name which constitutes the title of the notice actually comes 
from a bs res ae Su of the chronological and biographical information 
summarised in the notice derives ultima f e re, 83 ^ cases. that is true 
even of the names themselves: for Rs rad es ; fe Le eva pu ie 
; Doukas Agallon is registered under his 
even name and double surname by the PLP, as AyóAXov «loóvvng» Arkae: however, 
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testament of his uncle the Piona = Er name: Shenoy manly through ee 
; a s John Laskaris Kalopheros.* 
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hallenge: the discrepancy between 
hich would have made difficult to 
apparent that as far as 


from the documentation was an anthroponymical c 
the etymological origin of a name and "nationality", w. 
limit the material to be considered.56 In any case, it is even more 
od is concerned, the elephant in the room was the "Western" or 
“Latin” documentation.’ Indeed, since the completion of the PLP, new interpretations 
in the field of prosopography, and more particularly prosopography of the aristocracy, 
have come mostly from the integration of data about individuals from Latin sources, 
published and unpublished. ‘This is especially well illustrated by the studies of Thierry 


Ganchou on the late 14^ and 15 century; almost all of which apply prosopographical 
88 


virtuosity to new material extracted from the Italian archives. 

Another important element framing the Byzantine prosopography of the post-PLP 
generation is chronological. No reason is given in the introductory material of the PLP to 
justify the time frame except what is implied by its name: by a nominalist self-definition, a 
prosopography of the Palaeologan period must cover the period of rule of the Palaiologoi 
(1259-1453) and no more. However, this choice can also be justified by the state of the 
documentation. Briefly put, the first half of the 13% century is something of a blind spot 


in Greek documentation. What had traditionally formed the core of the sources for the 
e earlier and later periods, that is the narrative of the Byzantine 


bsent for the time of the Empire of Nicaea: all what we have are 
f it, written after 1261, anc above all the history of George 
tives are dependent. The pro lem is particularly acute for the 
decades following 1204. Consequently, the Latin documentation is essential to understand 
both individual careers and the dynamics in which they took place; unfortunately, after the 
time of the crusade, on which we have an abundance of sources,*? the available material 
becomes more rare and more complicated to use until the middle of the century. Although 
the situation becomes better on both fronts for the second half of the century, even for the 
ater period it is very hard for prosopography to "connect" the various categories of sources 
available. That is probably one of the reasons why most (although not all) contributions to 
the present volume have chosen to focus on the second half of che 13^ century? 
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88. See e.g. amongseveral other recent publications, Th. Gan cuon irg 
sau Buondelmonti, ou les tribulations balkaniques d'un prince d'E 
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T dévotion et humanisme, Thesaurismata 
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Pôlos (Polo), entre Constantinople et Moncastro: affaires, 
39-40, 2009-2010, pp. 111-228; ID. Lultime testament de C : x i 
mésazón de Jean V et ktètôr (Constantinople, 4 mars 1421), Travaux et mémoires 16, 2010 (Mélanges Cécile 
Morrisson), pp. 277-359: 
89. For a remarkabl 
although unfortunately 
Recherche sur les croisés de 








e example of a prosopogr aphical dictionary elaborated from these sources, 
limited to the crusaders, sec J. Loncnon, Les compagnons de Villehardouin. 
la quatrième croisade, Geneva 1978 (Hautes études médiévales et modernes 30). 
90. The two main exceptions are the contributions of Ekaterini Mitsiou and Sophie Métivier. The first 
half of the century has been more directly scrutinised in a previous volume: /dentities and allegiances in the 
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The prosopographical approach, however, is also particularly rewarding for 
in general, because it compels scholars to combine a material which had previous 
kept separate in different fields of researches, due to purely academic traditio 
division between Byzantine and Western historiographies) or to technical specia 
in the various auxiliary sciences. I will give just two examples of what this inte 
of the fields can bring to prosopography and the cross-fertilization of the 





methodological approaches. 
Since the 17^ century, the "Protonotary Ogerius” has been a recurring name in th 
riography on the relations between Byzantium and the West during the reign of Mich 


history 
ly been 
ns (the 
lisation 
gration 
various 


e histo- 


ael VIH 


(although since he is ignored by the Greek sources, he does not appear in the PLP). He owed 
his fame to the fact that he was the redactor of the famous “report” sent in 1278 to Pope 


Nicholas III to justify the difficulties in implementing the Union of the Churche 
empire?! However, beyond that role he remained a totally obscure figure unti 
researches of Luca Pieralli.?? By integrating different methodological approaches — 





diplomatic and palaeography — with traditional historiography, Pieralli has demonstr 
n the treaty 


that this individual was Ogerio Boccanegra, the Genoese notary who had writte 
of Nymphaion, and he has been able to reconstruct the milestones of his career, bot! 
and after his entry into Byzantine service. Boccanegra first appeared in 1248, as witt 
convention about salt between the commune and the archbishop of Genoa, and ir 





wrote an act of the Council of Genoa defining che competences of the various consul 





s in the 


the recent 


namely 
ated 


h before 


ress of à 


11251 he 


ates of 


the commune in cases involving citizens of Savona: this document is particularly important 


in Pieralli's demonstration, because it bears the subscription of Ogerio (Ogerts 
sacri imperii et comunis lanue notarius) and its notarial sign. The same notarial sign 
in the Genoese register containing the official copy of the ratification (10 July 
treaty of Nymphaion, which had been concluded on 13 March 1261 (the origina 
ratification is lost). In that treaty, Ogerio still subscribes as notarius sacri imperii, 


the connection of his charge to the authority of the Western emperor. Actually, he 
attested in the service of the commune of Genoa the following year, on 26 February 


It is, however, probably in the same year that his career took another direction: in M 
the leader of the popular regime in Genoa, Guglielmo Boccanegra, who had negoti 


treaty of Nymphaion (and who may have been a relative of Ogerio), was overthrow! 
opposing factions. Following those events, perhaps thanks to contacts established it 


UA during the negotiation of the treaty, Ogerio entered the service of Mich 
Vhen he appeared back in Genoa ten years later in 1272, it was as ambassado 
Greek emperor to the commune. In March 1277, he was the redactor of a treaty 








91. Du Cange was already aware — through the Annales Minorum of Luke Wadding — of 
report (Du Cance, Historia Byzantina, vol. |, pp. 175, 192 and 209). See more recently: R.-] 
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Vhe Greeks and the Union of the Churches. The Report of Ogerius, protonotarius of Michae 
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Palaiologos, in 1280, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. Section C: Archaeology, celtic studies, 
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linguistics, literature 63, 1962, pp. 1-16, reprinted in Ip., Byzantium: Its ecclesiastical history 
with the western world. Collected studies, London 1972 (Variorum collected studies series 12), a 

92. All chat follows summarises L. Piera, La corrispondenza diplomatica dell'imperatore 
con le potenze estere nel tredicesimo secolo (1204-1282). Studio storico-diplomatistico ed edizio 
Vatican City 2006 (Collectanea Archivi Vaticani 54), pp. 88-95, 272-273 and 313. 
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Byzantium and Venice, and his new identity as a Byzantine imperial official began to 
emerge: he uses his first name only, without his surname, and the title of “notary of the 
emperor" (who this time is unambiguously Michael VIII); what remained was the use of 
the notarial sign, through which his identity can be confirmed. This document also shows 
that Ogerio was promoted protonotary only later, in late 1277 or 1278, since he appears 
with that title in the famous "report" of that year. Palaeographic comparisons between 
this 1277 treaty with Venice and the five Vatican exemplars of the Catholic profession 
of faith of Michael VIII (1277 and 1279) have also permitted L. Pieralli to show all these 
documents were written by Ogerio (contrary to the two professions of faith of the future 
Andronikos II). Even more interestingly, he also wrote the 1277 Latin encyclical of Patriarch 
John Bekkos excommunicating the opponents of the Union and more particularly the 
rulers of Epiros and Thessaly. Ogerio is finally attested as redactor of the treaties of 1285 and 
1286 with Venice and Genoa, and probably died before 1294.?? 

So diplomatic and palaeographic analysis has permitted a reconstruction of the career 
of Ogerio Boccanegra spanning almost forty years; it explains the fluidity of an individual's 
identity as he moved from the post of scribe in the administration of an Italian commune to 
the dignity of protonotary of the translators at the court of the Byzantine emperor, and shows 
alysis of the 1278 report alone could have permitted only to suspect: 
a century, Ogerio was one of the trusted advisers of the 
rts in the field of relations with the Latins. 

The second example concerns the beginnings of Latin domination in the Aegean after 
the fourth crusade. From Venetian documentary and historiographical sources, we learn 
that at some time between 1204 and 1210, a Venetian named Filocalo Navigaioso became 
megas doux of the newly established Latin Empire. This was a Greek title for the supreme 
commander of the imperial navy which had already existed for more than a century. 
Filocalo (who at some point also acquired the island of Lemnos) may well have been 
a close relative of the Doge Enrico Dandolo, one of whose nephews was a Navigaioso 
who followed him on the fourth crusade, as Filocalo seemingly did.” I have suggested 
elsewhere?* that the given name *Filocalo" might be an allusion to the Philokales family, 
a Byzantine aristocratic lineage with whom the Navigaioso could conceivably have estab- 
lished links before 1204,76 but this hypothesis remains highly speculative since in Venice 


at this time “Filocalo”, although rel 


what a straightforward an 
that during more or less a quarter of 
emperors, and one of the principal expe 





atively rare, was not exceptional as a given name." 


93. One can perhaps go as far as to suggest Ogerio as the author of the Latin texts embroidered 
on the pallium sent by Michae VIII to Genoa to commemorate the treaty of Nymphaion: the parallel 
use of the title imperator Grecorum (rather than Romeo: wm) both on the fabric and in the treaty would 
»othesis: ibid. , pp. 135-136, n. 14. On the pallium, see the contribution 
| art as imperial commodities in the 13 century, below 





give some substance to this hy 
of A. MOND, Diplomatic gifts: women anc 


pp. 95-123, here pp. 109-117. R i , . 7 P . 
94, G., Saint-GUILLAIN, Les conquérants de l'Archipel: l'empire latin de Constantinople, Venise 


rs des Cyclades, in Quarta crociata. Venezia, Bisanzio, Impero latino, eds 
P SCHREINER, vol. I, Venice 2006, pp. 125-237, here p. 180, n. 128. 
ps de l'Empire latin. Andros et Lemnos au xine siecle, Mélanges 
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Gh. OnraLLi, G. RAvEGNANI and 
95. ID., Deux iles grecques au tem 
de l'École française de Rome. Moyen Age 113, 2001, pp. 579-620, here pp. 607-609. 
96. A similar case can be mentioned in che 13" century with a Paleologo Dandolo whose father had 


assumed diplomatic missions to the Palaiologoi emperors. 
97, To the 12!»-century examples alredy quoted ibid., p. 607, n. 97, one may add a Filocalo Mengolo 


mentioned in 1187: 5. Lyusic, 
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If we consider only the Latin sources, the fluidity of the identity of this particular indi- 
vidual may well seem far from certain: other Venetians received or used “Filocalo” as their 
first name; other crusaders received Byzantine titles.’ The picture changes, however, when 
one takes also into consideration sigillography and Greek sources. Indeed, we possess the 
seal of Filocalo Navigaioso, most probably a seal of his office, which clearly expresses his 
double identity: one side is Byzantine and represents Saint Nicholas with a Greek legend, 
while the other side bears a coat of arms in the Western fashion completed with the Latin 


legend “Seal of Filocalo the megas doux" (S[igillum] Filocari megaducis) but also with 
the words megas doux abbreviated in Greek letters. Moreover, we possess a document of 


1214/1215 from the Greek patriarch of Nicaea, Theodore II Eirenikos (1214-1216) which 
mentions a letter he received from the “megas doux Filocalo” informing him about the 
difficulties of his Orthodox flock in Constantinople under Latin rule, due to the pressures 
exerted by papal legate Pelagius. That the Venetian megas doux would have informed 
the exiled Byzantine patriarch about the bullying of the Greeks of Constantinople by a 
Roman prelate and that he used a seal of mixed Byzantine and Latin style confirm the 


suspected complexity of his identity. 

These two cases illustrate the stage at which prosopogr 
could evolve into a different approach through the histor 
seen, for these times and places sources are generally too rare to perm 
historical methodology: individual choices are too isolated to be understood in their 
ely because it can complement the problem of the scarcity of 
a kind of background by default to that approach. But 
ble results of the reconstruction of the social 
al 





aphy of the late Byzantine world 
y of individuals. As we have 
it the use of micro- 


micro-contextuality. Precis 
data, prosopography can supply 
we must not delude ourselves about the possi 
complexity offered by prosopography: the defectiveness and paucity of available materi 
mean that by pure chance we know about many links between individuals (even more 
for the links which we have made great efforts to extract from the sources), when many 
others, similar in nature, are hidden forever from our eyes. That is one of the elements 
which make a Byzantine prosopography intrinsically dissimilar from a prosopography 
of the modern or contemporary eras. If we knew even just a little bit more, we woulc 
certainly find connections between almost everybody, yarticularly for the Byzantine 
ume to have been inextricably interrelated, but also for 
with the help of a hypothetically comprehensive 
some way with virtually any 
an never assume rhe 
hat tool implies 








aristocrats whom we can 2 
prelates or merchants, all of whom - 
documentation — would be demonstra ly connected in 
other. That is why, at least in this field of r arch, a prosopography c: 
status of a metasource in its own right: a conscious and careful use of d 
a constant va-et-vient with the sources to bear in mind and correct their irreducible 
bias and heterogeneity, as far as possible. The prosopographer must remember that the 
networks of individuals he painstakingly delineates are perhaps almost as arbitrary as the 
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storici 68), pP. 148-149, no. 47. T he given name was transmitted by the megas doux 
descendants, including one of his successors who was a second Filocalo Navigaioso and ruled Lemno? 
in the 1260s, as he had done himself some decades earlier. 
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constellations we draw between stars, which look brighter and closer to each other to our 
eyes only. Consequently, statistical correlations used by social scientists who are dealing 
with randomly selected samples are not applicable to the kind of data we have. 
Of course, that is not to say that it is useless to reconstruct all those links: the networks 
formed by individuals, however partial, nevertheless existed, at least as a potentiality. 
But these should be considered less as the secret driver of human action than as part 
of its landscape. Many if not all historians are well aware of the inherent bias of the 
prosopographical method. My objective here is not to sweep aside those concerns about 
the validity of prosopographical research, as it has traditionally been practised in the field 
of Byzantine studies, but to articulate and address them openly. The history of individuals 
offers one possible perspective that can potentially provide a more down to earth approach 
of the prosopographical material. This history of individuals requires to move back from 
the indispensable studies of networks and groups to focus again on the individual actors; 
to search neither for individuality nor for biography, but to see how individual strategies 
develop dynamically within the landscape of numerous static networks; to understand 
why, of so many social connections which were available to them, individuals chose to 
activate or privilege some rather than others, and sometimes several contradictory ones. 
This supposes, as many theoreticians of the methodology have argued, that a large 
prosopographical enquiry must be treated as a necessary prerequisite to the main research. 
Yet this research does not develop outside the field of prosopography and is not simply a 
statistical analysis of earlier results: it requires a return to the individuals to interpret their 
actions and strategies in the context of networks, which has been revealed or created by 
also implies a return to a form of 


the first phase of the prosopographical enquiry. And this 
narrative which is not, however, a narrative of either individual nor collective biography. 


This approach cannot ultimately avoid the vexed question of individuality. This prob- 
lem was not apparent in the time of Du Cange or even Mommsen, when it was considered 
obvious that history was the product of the actions of men. Nor was it an issue for the 
quantitative prosopographers, for whom nothing significant occurred at the individual 
level, singular features of the individuals being mere accidents of little significance for the 
historian, but rather everything significant occurred at the statistical level resulting from 
their accumulation. Even if history of individuals does not refuse to count statistically 
from time to time, it is obvious that Byzantine proso pography essentially operates on 
another scale. Some claim that it is a relatively recent historical development for human 
beings to think of themselves as single autonomous agents. Naturally, this question of 
individuality is closely linked a the role of individual actors in 
historical processes. Historia aimed for their own specialisms 
the honour of witnessing the birth of individualism. Byzantinists are no exception, and 
A. P. Kazhdan in particular has stressed what he thought to have been the intrinsically 
individualistic and anti-hierarchical structure of Byzantine society, which would have 
determined a more precocious advent of individual self-awareness (and of a resulting 
vis-à-vis the development in the West.!0! 
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The history of individuals is not innately concerned with the self-consciousness of the 
individual: the hopes and desires of the individual soul are not its objects, and whether 
the actions of the individual actually have an impact on larger historical phenomena is 
not decisive. Yet these questions of individuality and individualism cannot be avoided 
at the end of the analysis. The problem has even a special significance for late Byzantine 
prosopography since it focuses on the region and period that have been the cradle of 
humanism and the Renaissance, to which a crucial role is traditionally assigned in the rise 
of modern self-consciousness. i $ 

To conclude, one word must be said about this region which is the concern of t 
contributions to this volume. What is meant here by Aegean is not just the Aegean S 


nc 





ea 
with its islands and coasts, but also the larger space of which this sea is the centre, and 
on which the Byzantine state had extended its control or at least influence during t 
Comnenian era. Its name at the time, both for Greeks and Latins, was “Romania”, the 
country of the Romans, but it would have been misleading to use it in the title oft 
" «c s " 55 xs x (^ 4. = " 

P Although the term Aegean" is itself not unequivocal (it may appear to exclu 
the Southern Adriatic and the hinterland and northern coast of Anatolia), to me it has 
the advantage over "Romania", “Greek lands" or “Byzantine world" of a more purely 
geographic term that avoids reference to a unique ethnolinguistic identity or to a specific 
die That : not P say that the definition of this space has nothing to do wich those 
traditions: obviously, it is shape > 1 ri y Sisti i its 
pm a s sly, : reshaped by the ghost boundaries of a pre-existing state and be 

s En a cligious heritages. But here we wanted to consider the history of individuals 
2 their identities with a fresh eye, freed as far as possible from the traditional frame 0 

yzantine studies. The reader will judge how far we have succeeded. 
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MICHAEL VIII PALAIOLOGOS AND THE AEGEAN 


MICHAEL ANGOLD 





At the end of his life Michael VIII Palaiologos drew up a balance sheet of his achieve- 
ments in the short autobiography, with which he prefaced his typikon (or monastic 
rule) for the Palaiologan family monastery of St Demetrios. The Aegean was one of his 
es. He claimed to have “purged the sea of its pirates by sending our triremes into 
the Aegean, where they had not been seen for many years. In this manner we liberated the 
islands, from the tyranny of the pirates and at the same time we made it safe for people to 
brought the greater part of Euboea... over to our side.”! 
ant questions: how was he able to challenge Italian sea 
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by the recovery of Constantinople: the existence of a very substantial 
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f the Union of Churches, which should not 
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monasteries under Latin rule makes clear. Very many of the monastic communiti 
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the Dominicans in the 1220s.” The mendicant orders proselytised among the peop 
Constantinople. They offered a style of Christianity, which appealed to Orthodox anc 
t would seem that the Franciscans did not abandon Constantinop'e 


century the Franciscan crusade propagandist William Adam blamed Andronikos Il 
their expulsion from Constantinople, apparently because he feared the effect their preach” 


of Michael VIII Palaiologos, whom he presented as a sincere supporter o 
the Churches. He deplored the refusal of the Orthodox Church to accord him 


burial and records the miraculous preservation of his corpse 


the Franciscans. There is no way of knowing whether this meant that they con 
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Michael Palaiologos enlisted their help in his negotiations with the papacy over : 
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advocated abandoning the Latin addition of the filioque, in order to 


facilitate the Union of Churches. So revered was he by the people of Constantinople that 


there is a tradition that they sought his canonisation.” 
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Michael VIII Palaeologus realised that support from the Franciscans offered a means 
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o 
suspicions they aroused as intermediaries between Latin and Greek. ‘The bigots on 


sides were appalled by the idea of the fusion of communities. 








This is pure stereotyping, but it reveals the importance of the Gasmouloi and the 


both 


Ihe Gasmouloi were scattered across what had once been the Byzantine Empire with 
their major concentration in Constantinople. There is an intriguing allusion to their presence 


there in the £pikon, which the Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos drew up for the mon 
of St. Michael on Mount Auxentios in the aftermath of the recovery of Constantir 


astery 
nople. 


He claimed this as his major triumph to date. To counter fears that demographic changes 
^ " r "n pl ç E 
had altered Constantinople out of all recognition the emperor insisted that he was raking 


steps to restore its old character. Thanks to his efforts to strengthen the Greek element of 


the population no longer did one hear "the confused accents of a half-barbarian p 


but that of the native inhabitants, all of them clearly and precisely articulating the polis 
^ ” ihe aiie ver x ine S. 

Greek tongue and correctly pronouncing 1t. 15 There is something suspect about 
ans in 


emperors claim to have purified the dialect of the tribe. His settlement of Tzakoni 
Constantinople can have had nothing to do with che quality of their Greek!'o The 


elements of Constantinoples population did not just disappear overnight. The Gasmouli 
remained a significant and perhaps troubling community. A decisive change in the et 
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mix of Constantinople’s population can only have occurred in the early fourteenth century 


when refugees started flooding in from Asia Minor. 
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E "iei during the half-century or more of Latin rule. Constantinople provided him 
nthes ds of the Gasmouloi with a recruiting ground for the fighting men his new fleet 
required. Its main task was securi > seal: s j 
1 n task was securing the sea-lanes to the Peloponnese, the conqu 


ins ous the E Rud princes of Morea was one of the emperor's major co 
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Ms clear that the conquest of Euboea was one of the emperor's immediate 
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Venetian adventurer, Marco Sanudo. Michael VIII Palaiologos only expressed a vague 
wish that, God willing, they might return under Byzantine rule.'8 In 1248 the Sanudo 
he Villehardouin!? and therefore a potential threat to Byzantine 
ambitions in the Peloponnese, which it made sense to neutralise. The historian George 
Pachymeres makes a direct connection between the despatch of a Byzantine expeditionary 
he operations of the Byzantine navy under the 
protostrator Alexios Philanthropenos against Naxos and Paros, the chief territories of the 
dukes of the Archipelago.?? The historian’s claim that Philanthropenos conquered these 
islands receives no corroboration from Latin sources. Duke Marco II Sanudo (1262-1303) 
seems to have continued in their untroubled possession, but the price may well have been 
antine emperor. One suspects that he did receive a visit 
a matter of showing the flag than a serious 
ave happened at Andros, which also came 


dukes became vassals of t 


force to che Peloponnese in 1265 and tk 


some token submission to the Byz 
from the Byzantine navy, but that it was more 
attempt at conquest. Much the same seems to h 
under Duke Marco Sanudo’s suzerainty."! 
Forming part of the duchy of the Archipelago was the island of Amorgos, which 
ferent fate, largely because it became the base for pirate raids 
ands. The archives of che monastery of St John the 
ncreasing tempo of Latin raids on the 
hese culminated in 1272, when Marco Ghisi laid siege to the 
ermanos bought him off at a cost of 1,000 nomismata. This 
ants seized by Marco Ghisi. There was 
ll on as agricultural slaves, such 
ands. The abbot noted that the 
years. Year after year 
haustible quantities. 


was to suffer a rather dif 
on Patmos and the surrounding isl 
Theologian on the island of Patmos reveal the i 
monastery's properties. T 
monastery itself. Abbot G 
included ransom money for the monastery's peas 
a trade in captives either for the ransom money or to 


was the demand for labour in the under-populated is 


monastery had been suffering at the hands of Latin pirates for many 
al supplies and wine in inex 


they came demanding victuals and nava / l ntit 
They also preyed on the monastery’s ships, which provided the monks with a lifeline. 
"The. afi ships auniraregie? 
[he abbot claimed that he had lost no less than fifteen ships to the pirates. i 
Who this Marco Ghisi was produce all kinds of problems. R.-J. Loenertz unfortu- 
a definitive pronouncement on the matter. A major difficulty is a 
in the extensive Ghisi genealogies he stud ied, but Guillaume 
Marco Ghisi provides a convincing solution. 
he island of Amorgos 


















nately never made 
lack of Marco Ghisi's 
Saint-Guillain's discovery of another 
He identifies him with the father of Giovanni Ghisi, who conquered t 
at the very end of the thirteench century. Though never explicitly stated, there is the ring 
of truth to the inference made by G. Saint-Guillain that Giovanni Ghisi obtained his 
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32 MICHAEL ANGOLD 
claim to Amorgos from his father. One look at the map makes it obvious that Amorgos 
provided an excellent base from which to harass Patmos and other neighbouring islands, 
such as Leros and Kos, which also report pirate raids around this time. Guillaume Saint 
Guillain?5 connects Marco Ghisi’s acquisition of Amorgos to a garbled story relayed by 
Marino Sanudo in his Istoria del regno di Romania. There is almost always something 
behind the information collected by Sanudo. He had excellent informants, in this case 
Duke Marco II Sanudo, who provided him with details about an agreement reached over 
the island of Amorgos between his father Angelo Sanudo and Filippo Ghisi, a son-in-law 
of Geremia Ghisi, the lord of the Sporades. It is an incident worth looking at more closely. 
The starting point was the expulsion of vassals of the duke by an expeditionary force sent 
by a Greek emperor to occupy Amorgos, “which he then gave away out of his love for 
Geremia Ghisi”. The text does not make it clear exactly to whom the Greek emperor ceded 
the island. Geremia Ghisi is the most likely candidate. Can we tie this incident down 
a little more closely? I think we can. Once again we need to look at a map. Amorgos lies 
astride the main route connecting the Anatolian ports to Kythera and ultimately Crete: 
It is often forgotten that the Nicaean Emperor John III Batatzes made a determined effort 
in the early 1230s to secure control of the island of Crete. In 1233 he despatched a Nicaean 
expeditionary force of 30 galleys to reinforce units already established there. But this fleet 
went down in a storm off the island of Kythera, which put paid to any immediate hopes 
of recovering Crete. Holding on to Amorgos no longer made sense. One can imagine 
Jo hn Batatzes surrendering it to Geremia Ghisi in return for services rendered, such as 
securing an agreement with Venice. It has always been assumed that the Nicaean emperor 
transferred the island directly to Filippo Ghisi, but Marino Sanudo says no such ching: 
only that Duke Angelo Sanudo came to an agreement with Filippo Ghisi about the island, 
w ich the latter would have had to do in 1251 on the death of his father-in-law Geremia 
G hisi. Filippo moved very quickly to secure his wife’s right to her father’s territories. ‘These, 
if you believe Marino Sanudo, will have included the island of Amorgos, but Filipp? 
would have needed the agreement of Angelo Sanudo, whose vassals had been dispossesse“ 
Many years later Marino Sanudo had pointed out to him their descendants, who were 
still living in Naxos,» Ihey had obviously failed to recover Amorgos. It does not require 
j too great a leap of faith to reconstruct the agreement reached between Filippo Ghisi anc 
/ Angelo Sanudo. It would have been a sensible compromise, by which Filippos brocher 
Lr secured the island, but as a vassal of the duke of the Archipelago. Incidentally. 
EW ean eee De Re is the one and only Marco Ghisi in d E 
un Bia: bes ee d RS a Phirbio ogical fit for the Marco Ghisi of Patmos al : 
; amen * ep y on : armos ihg was driven out of Amorgos and the monastery ° 
j joyed a period of respite from the attentions of marauding pirates. 
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Marco and Filippo Ghisi belonged to an obscure branch of the family, which established 
itself after 1204 in Euboea, or Negroponte, as we should call it. They were related to Geremia 
Ghisi, the lord of the Sporades. Filippo was clearly on the make because he married the 


latters younger daughter in suspicious circumstances. They made no attempt to obtain 
despite being third cousins.2° On his father-in-law's 


any dispensation from the Church, 
d possession of the Ghisi territories in his 


death in 1251, as we have seen, Filippo obtaine 
wife’s right. He made Skopelos the centre of his privateering operations against Byzantine 
territories, He was following the example of the lords of Negroponte, who had turned 
their island into a pirate nest. Retribution came in 1273, when a Byzantine force under the 
command of the Lombard adventurer Licario laid siege to the castle of Skopelos. Filippo 
Ghisi and his wife surrendered as soon as the water supply failed and were despatched as 

The conquest of Skopelos was a major success for Licario, 
who was spearheading the campaign against the bases of the Negroponte privateers. Marino 
Sanudo noted how much damage they did to the Byzantine held islands of the Aegean 
and the neighbouring mainland of the Byzantine Empire. They also ranged further afield 
as far as the waters of Armenia, Cyprus and Syria, preying on merchantmen and pilgrim- 
ships. Their most spectacular achievement was their raid on the port of Anaia, which can 


be dated to 1269. Marino Sanudo claimed that they came back with 50,000 hyperpyra 
an coast opposite Samos. 


of booty.? Anaia was a flourishing emporium on the Anatoli > Sau 
It was important enough in the early thirteenth century to appear at the head of a list of 
Anatolian ports, where the ships of the monastery at Patmos were not expected to pay 
tolls.?? The privateers of Negroponte were a menace, as Marino Sanudo admitted. He saw 
their eventual defeat by the Byzantines as an act of God. Their more spectacular activities 
post-dated the Byzantine recovery of Constantinople, wh ich provided them with a pretext 
for raising the tempo of their operations. Indicative of their attitude was the rousing 
to the Latin Emperor Baldwin II in 1261, when he made Negroponte 
his first port of call, as he fled from Constantinople. Lying ad hwart the sea route from 
Constantinople to the Peloponnese Negroponte was always likely to be a flashpoint, but 
the activities of the Negroponte privateers were to change the character of the struggle for 
control of the Aegean, as a result of the measures Michael VII Palaiologos took to counter 
them. These included enlisting the aid of Latin adventurers and freebooters, which was of 


it of the Gasmouloi. 


prisoners to Constantinople.?! 





reception they gave 





a piece with his recruitme! 1 O Me ; 
The best known and most su ful of these was Licario.'* His father came from 


Vicenza and belonged to the lower rung of those Lombard feudatories, who established 
themselves on Negroponte in the aftermath of the fourth crusade. All Licario had by way 
selves g 
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of commendation were looks and prowess, which attracte 
heiress, none other than Felissa, widow of Narzotto c 
the three tercier lords, who divided the island between t 
stronghold of Karystos in the sou 
to stay in the household of her brother Giberto da Veron 
The latter was, 


Morea, who claimed to be the feudal superior of the lords of 


affairs of Negroponte.*” 
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up an old wound, for the latter were still smarting from the so-called war of the Euboean 
succession, when at some cost they saw off William of Villehardouin's intervention in 
n the face of continuing hostility from Giberto da Verona Licarlo 


"This has been identified with ruins on Cape Philagra or Manteli, the most southerly po 
of the island not far from Karystos.** Licario soon attracted a considerable following among 
he Lombards of Negroponte. The historian Marino Sanudo recalled meeting a cert i 
Rosso Matafora, who told him how he had gone over to Licario with his sons 
suggests somebody from the lesser nobility. However, if there was a social dimensio! 
Licario rebellion, it was far more complicated than the lesser nobility rising up 





d the attention of a powerful 


lalle Carceri. The latter was one of 


hem. He was overlord of the 


ith of the island. On his death by 1264 his widow went 


a, whose retainer Licario was. 


however, rebuffed by her family, when he raised the question of marriage. 
He therefore turned for help to lords at the court of William of Villehardouin, prince of 
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in 1275, and his command of Byzantine forces in Paphlago 
icarios alliance with a Byzantine commander was vital 
against the terciers had hardly got off the ground, when h 


under Alexios I hilanthropenos was laying siege to the port of Oreoi on the nor 
the island commanding the entrance to the Gulf of Volos. The terci 





of 20 galleys in an effort to raise the siege, but were comp 
and captured.*2 Oreoi surrendered to the Byzantines shor 
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been securely dated to 1270. It was at this point 
capture the castle of Karystos, which 
such that its conquest required naval suppor 


Licario then proceeded to conquer much of the is 
positions. William Villehardouin saw this as an opportunity to 
island. In 1272 he invaded with the help of reinforcem 
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ave seen, proceeded to capture the island 
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that Licario sought Byzantine help to 


was at the other end of the island.*? Its position was 
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pter on Licario’s visit to Constantinople.*9 It follows 
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have given him command of the Empire’s naval forces. These were not positions, which 
foreigners often held, as George Pachymeres was at pains to stress, when he used the 
example of Licario as a precedent to explain the honours later given by Andronikos I 
to Roger de Flor, the leader of che Catalan Grand Company? Pachymeres explained 
Licarios promotion as a matter of necessity. Around 1274 Michael VIII Palaiologos lost P 
quick succession all his best commanders: his two brothers the Despot John Palaiologos 
and the sebastokrator Constantine; the sebastokrator Constantine Tornikes,? the 
caesar Alexios Strategopoulos* and the protobestiarios John Raoul,;?* and not least the 
megas doux Alexios Philanthropenos.56 It may also have been that Licario’s Latin origins 
commended him, at a time when Michael VIII Palaiologos was more than ever dependent 
on Latin commanders and troops. . 
The emperor put Licario in command of a force of western mercenaries composed of 
Castilians and Catalans, as well as che remnants of Manfred of Sicilys army, who may well 
have been Germans. This is a detail, which suggests that at this point Licario was megas 
kontostaulos rather than megas doux. His major task was the conquest of Negroponte, p 
on the way he stopped to assist the Byzantine forces that were engaged in the conquest ? 
the island of Lemnos. The lords of Lemnos were the Navigaioso, who were hereditary megas 
doux of the Latin Empire. They had turned Lemnos into a pirate base. The island’s strategic 
position meant that they were able to threaten communications between Constantinop 
and the Peloponnese. It made good sense to capture Lemnos before proceeding to ca 
conquest of Negroponte, but the Byzantines had been besieging the Navigaioso strongho ý 
for three years without success. Marino Sanudo dwells on this episode, but has almost 
nothing to say about any role played by Licario beyond making it clear that it was from 
Lemnos that Licario set out in 1276 for Negroponte. This suggests that it was the appearance 
of Latin troops under his command that finally persuaded the garrison to surrender.” 
The conquest of Negroponte had become a more daunting undertaking now "t 
John de la Roche, lord of Athens, had taken over the defence of the island at che terciers 
request. The lord of Athens had secured some notable successes against Byzantine 
armies, including defeating the emperor’s brother John Palaiologos outside Neopattas: 
Licario’s expeditionary force put in at Oreoi, which still had a Byzantine ae 
His troops advanced down the coast towards the town of Negroponte. They met Jo p 
de la Roche at Batondas, where they won a complete victory and captured John. 
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The grant of the island by the emperor almost certainly followed his victory over John 
de la Roche, particularly if there is any truth to the historian Nikephoros Gregoras story 
that Licario delivered John de la Roche in person to the emperor! Only the Venetians 
in their fortress of Negroponte held out. Licario put it under a tight blockade from the 
fortress of Kastelli, which he built on the steep hill across from the late archaic fort on the 
rock at Phylla,8? which dominates the Lelantine. lain. "M M 
To this point there is very little to connect Licario to any naval activities, as such. He 
seems rather to have been a military commander. This fits with the most extraordinary 
episode of his career: his campaign against the Turks in Paphlagonia. EE to Maino 
Sanudo Licario won a great victory over the Turks, bur Wed then os Miri y the 
emperor. I think we can pin this incident down to Michael VII's first oii a a ong 
the Sangarios in the summer of 1280. Pachymeres preserves the detail that the PUSH 
waited at Mount Auxentios for the western army to join him. This campaign was largely 
a reconnaissance. It would have made sense to put forces into Paphlagonia in order to 
ascertain the strength of the Turks in this region. The next year pem VIII rn to 
create a “Great Fence” along the Sangarios, which suggests that he ha p ip any ope 
of holding Paphlagonia. This would tally with Sanudo’s information that the emperor 
i vata i is ti a ll have been to oversee the orderly 
withdrew Licario from Paphlagonia. His task may well En fa lau Dad e 
evacuation of the province.6e This episode places Licarios career in a rat er di an ig m 
He was first and foremost a commander of Latin mercenaries in Byzantine MW pe A 
of his origins Michael VIII Palaiologos entrusted him with the monder ol d Visa 
Negroponte, which was vital to the domination of the ME 1 he Ene. Luder 
the island to Licario as a fief. It was not so different from the grant he mad a ER 
Genoese brothers Manuele and Benedetto Zaccaria. It was a 
anders, on whom the emperor depended. 
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But what of Licario “the emperors own licensed pirate",6* which ye te bs s 
à 1 i es eos ¢ (los, which 

usually remembered? He is credited with the conquest of Keos and S opelos, whi 
ae aken place in the early 1270s in cooperation with the Byzantine 


most Teel 1a have Later he occupied Siphnos and Seriphos, which 


fleet under Alexios Philanthropenos. i Eu i 
is confirmed by the presence of a Byzantine governor on the island of Seriphos in 
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June 1277. However, one might have expected Licario to feature more prominently 
than he did in the list presented by the Venetians in March 1278, which itemises 1n 


minute detail the piratical activities carried out against Venetian shipping by t 


jose in 


the employ of the Byzantine emperor.” As we shall see, some Byzantine sea captains 


appear over and over again, but Licario is named on only three occasions, none, h 


owever, 


with any chronological indication. He is first mentioned over an incident at Demetrias. 


Because he bears the title of megas kontostaulos this can be dated to after 1275. | I 
incident in which he was involved was at Porto Jonquo, as Pylos was then cal 
is not given any title, but he was in command of imperial forces along with th 
droungarios.” The final incident took place in the same area, not far from C 
The south-western tip of the Peloponnese does seem a long way from his usua 
of operations around Negroponte and the northern Aegean. But after the rece 
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e grand 
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sphere 
very of 


most of Negroponte in 1276 Michael VIII entrusted Licario with all kinds of missions. 
Support for Byzantine forces operating in the Peloponnese would fall within the remit 
of a megas doux. Pirate does not do justice to Licario, who was much more an agent anc 


an officer of the emperor. 
His main contribution to the Byzantine recovery of control of the Aegean 








was the 


conquest of Negroponte and some of the surrounding islands. Recovering other islands 


was the work of others. For example, Marino Sanudo states that Kythera and Ant 


ikythera 


(Cerigo and Cerigotto) fell to che Byzantines,” but he does not attribute their conquest to 
Licario. It was more likely to have been the work of Monembasiots, since already in March 
1275 the island of Kythera was in the hands ofan imperial governor the sebastos Paul, whom 
Chrysa Maltezou has very convincingly identified with Paul Notaras from Monembasia- : 





But it is difficult to identify other islands, which came under Byzantine contro 
time, except for Santorini and Thera: 


only know this because the peace treaty of 1303 between Andronikos II Palaiolc 
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that in practice very little change 
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40 
h the port of Makre in Turkish Anatolia, 


The second was the supervision of trade wit r 
Venetian boats in person in the harbour 


which on at least one occasion meant seizing 


of Makre.87 


The Venetian claims commission of 1278 seems to have picked up two distinct levels 
of operations. There were Byzantine privateers working on their own account normally 
with a single vessel or in twos and threes in consortia. They were preying on shipping 
presumably with the blessing of the Byzantine government. They paid little attention 
to the laws of the sea. There was an incident off the island of Andros in December 
1275, when a pirate ship from Anaia stopped a trading vessel. The merchants protested 
that they were Venetians and showed their letters of safe conduct, only to be told that 
Venetians were just the sort of people the pirates were looking for.** Such activities spread 
terror and uncertainty, but were less important than more concerted action, which was 
part of an overall strategy. It was conducted with larger forces, which received direct 
imperial support. The captains were drawn from across the Mediterranean and were 
happy to sell their services to the highest bidder. At some date in 1273 we find a privateer 
called Prepignanus - who must have hailed originally from Perpignan — in Byzantine 
service with three galleys and vachete, but by 18 July 1273 he was negotiating terms 
with Michael Palaiologos'’s great rival Charles of Anjou. He claimed to have under his 
command two galleys and four hundred men.*? His negotiations with Charles of Anjou 
may just have been a bargaining counter, because a year or two later he was in commana 
of six imperial galleys.” He was not among the most active of Byzantine privateers, 
but the figures provide us with an idea of the kind of forces these captains deployed. 
Far more important were Andrea Gaforo and Giovanni de lo Cavo, who in 1268 were In 
command of a fleet of eleven ships fitted out at Constantinople and Anaia,”! which was 2 
considerable force. They entered the port of Kythnos and seized shipping." This incident 
must be put into the context of the war with the privateers of Negroponte, wh 
its climax the next year with their raid on the port of Anaia. In 1273 Andrea Gaforo was 
at the head of an even larger fleet consisting of eighteen galleys, which was operating 
with the imperial army around Syros. This may have been identical with an impera 


ich reached 


expedition against Andros noted elsewhere in the list of claims, in which Giovanni d€ 
lo Cavo took part. We know that in 1273 Alexios Philanthropenos, the commander 
of the Byzantine fleet, was operating in conjunction with Licario to bring Negroponte 
and the surrounding islands under Byzantine control. Licario’s victory over John ae n 
Roche in 1276 effectively completed the conquest of Negroponte. This meant a change 
in strategy, to which the privateer captains responded. In 1277 Giovanni de lo C 
twelve ships under his command; eleven had been fitted out at Anaia and a twelfth at 
Butrinto on the Gulf of Arta, which he seems to have made his temporary base. ‘They 
were operating as far north as the Albanian coast, a long way from their main base i! 
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y to secure control of the waters between southern 


Anaia.’ It was clearly part of a strateg, 
ngly becoming the focus of the struggle between 


Italy and Albania, which was increasi 


Michael VIII Palaiologos and Charles of Anjou. 
Andrea Gaforo and Giovanni de lo Cavo were partners over the whole period covered 


by the 1278 document. Andrea Gaforo was Genoese by origin. In later life he settled down 
in Athens and became one of Marino Sanudo’s informants,” which may explain why 
the latter is so good on piracy. Giovanni de lo Cavo is usually described as an inhabitant 
of Anaia, but he came from the island of Anaphe and was related to the ruling Foscolo 
family?" which may have gone over to the Byzantines, because a Bartolomeo oe 
was another privateer in Byzantine service.°8 One of Giovanni de lo Cavos earliest 
associates was another native of Anaphe, who had also entered imperial service. He Kis 
the son of Andrea de Lenanfo? who may or may not have been a WA ce on 
ound operating in a family partnership with Saladino Manca, ies is descri. à ied 
kinsman, and Moschetto, his son-in-law or brother-in-law.!?? The chances are that they 


too came from Anaphe. Marino Sanudo describes Giovanni de lo Cavo at the very 
"s armiraglio. 9! as a mportant comman 

of Michael VIII’s reign as the emperors armiraglio. It was an it po oue ; 

because the emperor had placed him in control of naval operations against the Venetians, 


but this did not necessarily mean that he had succeeded Licario as migi doux. fs 
certainly true that Licario appears on one occasion in the Veperian g aims ist = nekas 
kontostaulos and amiragius, which may mean that he had Vt m. e promoted fo 
office of megas doux. But the other amiragius included in this c aims ise api i i i 
r He could not have held the office of megas doux tn the 
long serving Michael Laskaris was still pieces tance pal Sonera Be 
Norman Sicily, as is that of comes or comitus, which appea a : "Ea 
It was for se alk the rank initially held by Giovanni de lo Cavo apis edd rw 
It looks as though the Byzantines borrowed these ranks n wines the ne “sree iem 
of naval force, which bore a strong resemblance to the Sici ian wy in ra ast doa 
In April 1277 Giovanni de lo Cavo was at Moret ied vai d ih 
imperial warship, which he had fitted out at Monem pasia. A enetian tra lling i 
f Monembasia put into port there, quo 


Catalan boat with a safe conduct from the men o 1 ds pue 
est ante terram, which incidentally fixes the location of the medieval port of Monembasia, 








and is otherwise unknown. 
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43 MICHAEL ANGOLD 
as the open roadstead by the bridge connecting the rock to the mainland." Despite the 
safe conduct Giovanni de lo Cavo seized the boat with the connivance of the men of 
Monembasia,!”” which remained an important base for privateers. In 1273 an Andreas 
Malvasius was operating in the waters of Acre with a galley fitted out at Monembasia. 
He had as partner a member of the Mamonas, which was one of the old Monembasiot 
families.!08 The Eudaimonoiannes, another old family, continued the tradition of piracy 
in the shape of one family member, who seems to have operated from Anaia as much 
as he did from Monembasia.'”” Otherwise the privateers working out of Monembasia 
seem mostly to have been of Latin origin, but Frankish rather than Italian, judging by 
their Christian names, but there is a deliberate emphasis on their Monembasiot origin." 
It looks as though they may be descendants of Franks, who established themselves in 
Monembasia after it fell to the prince of Morea around 1249. 
A comparison with the situation in Thessalonike makes this even more likely. In April 
1276 we find a man described as a knight of Thessalonike (chavallari de Salonicho) raiding 
the Mani from Anaia in search of slaves. His name was Lanfranc, a Frankish rather than an 
Italian name.!!! This might mean next to nothing, were it not for the fact that one of the 
most prominent privateers working out of Thessalonike was a man called Roland, eq ually 
a Frankish rather than an Italian name. Furthermore, he too is described as a knight of 
[hessalonike (miles or cavalerius de Salonicho).\'2 He is also sometimes given the title of 
ser or dominus. The judges, who drew up the 1278 document, clearly recognised his high 
social status, which seems to be distinct from that claimed by Venetians or other Italians. 
; he most obvious solution is that both he and Lanfranc were imperial //zioi haballarioi. * 
he origins of this group go back to the twelfth century, when Manuel I Komnenos made 
more general use of a western oath to secure the loyalty of Latins in imperial service." 
eee emperors of Nicaea they appear as pronoia-holders with an important military 
el Gren du Fanki, opt o ans mao Romi me 
than likely that Lanfranc and Rola din Pte e s fram ie ecd e RE 
1261. Roland was well sedbltihs ia hues e families serile ji Thessalonike Re a 
the imperial governor of de don: id Pug iu B Pata d audes pa s 
ad Labs Odin UE i he had a racket going. He would captu : 
His son-in-law or Eee inlaw lon al a 4 i ane Duy TR gati in 
partner in his privateering Md e Greek name of Pardos and was i n i 
have called themselves Ga modlo or js , eer d 5. sat ghey wold DER, " 
Y ; Only that we are dealing with the same phenomeno! 
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MICHAEL VIII. PALAIOLOGOS AND THE AEGEAN 


In the ports of the restored Byzantine Empire there were substantial numbers of westerners 
left over from the days of the Latin Empire, who cooperated and intermarried with their 
Greek neighbours. Indicative of the situation thus created was a case of 1276, where a 
Venetian resident in Thessalonike attempted to extract damages from a Greek with that 


most unGreek of names — Henry!" AES 
The other prominent privateer from Thessalonike did not boast any social distinction. 


This was John Zanzrazon or Zenzarazon, which it is too tempting not to translate as 
“Sans Raison”. He operated with his two nephews Nic olas and Raimondino, sons of 
Salerno,!!* which suggests an talian, rather than Frankish, origin. He normally had only 


1 i z ri zal ships.!!9 ; 
one or two ships under his command, but in 1273 he had four im perial ships. On a 
120 which means that it was relatively large. Most 


rest by a Venetian commander. 





later occasion it was à ship of 52 oars, v i 

ents, which followed his ar 

his way back to Thessalonike, where he demanded that the 
s way ba 


hat the local Venetian community pal him compensation. 


He did not wait for any official verdict, but took matters into his own hands and broke 
into the house of a Venetian resident. He killed a servant and then proceeded to rob the 
Venetian of all his property. The Latin pirates of Lemnos came to hear B this incident. 
They seized him and in 1273 brought him before the emperor and the Venetian bailo at 
Constantinople. The emperor dismissed the men of Lemnos out o hand. He looked 
after his own. This incident reveals that there was an element of a pirate war. It was not 
long afterwards that Michael VIII sent an expedition against Lemnos, which resulted in 
its conquest three years later. f : 

The broad outlines of Michael VIII Palaiologoss Ac 
clear. Much Byzantine naval activity was directed against pirate i naher Ses 
Skopelos, or Negroponte. There was little interest in per de oe a ue ede 
The main Byzantine naval bases at Thessalonike, Anaia and one pasian ow : s x 
control over the Aegean, whicl asingly took the shape o "ode es ship ping, 
even if some might call it pir the Byzantines had TA o cius 
and were in a position to concentr between souther nt Te d A 
Byzantine seapower allowed Michael egree or c 
the Venetians and Genose, in à way 
Aegean policy was a major source of strengt 
cent achievement. By 1302 Bye E i" ave 

y is s ave een. Andronikos S major « 
pA Ed ee the Aegean for his father.'?5 You begin to wonder whether 
M for this action, because Michael VIII's naval forces had 
not another dimension to Andronikos Il's measure? 
age of his Empire that Levantine society, 





revealing was a series of incid 
He paid a ransom and made 
imperial governor made sure t 








egean operations have now become 
es, whether Lemnos, 





h incre 
acy. By 1277 
ate on the seas 
VIII Palaiologos to exercise a d 
that worked to the advantage of the Empire. His 
h. It proved, ho 
er the Aegean was no more. We know 


of retrenchment was to disband 


wever, a remarkably evanes- 


economy was the only motive 
ng. Was there 


been largely self-financit 
he advantz 


His father had been harnessing to f 
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44 MICHAEL ANGOLD 


which emerged out of the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204. Michael VIII 
Palaiologos’s desire for an understanding with the papacy was central to his foreign policy. 
It was the Byzantine emperor, who made the initial overtures to the papacy in June 1262. 
His unionist policy was not solely driven by fears of Charles of Anjou. As important 
was the need to reconcile to the new order those Latin communities left over from the 
time of the Latin Empire. Michael VIII came near to success but his hopes foundered on 
Orthodox opposition to the Union of Lyons. Andronikos II came to power determined to 
sweep away his father’s unionism. He would have distrusted the naval forces accumulated 
by Michael Vill because of their pro-Latin character. Michael Palaiologos had even used 
jr in his repression of anti-unionists. Around 1280 the latter went on a mission to 
eph in Rp to irem a dissident monk, who had fled, as he thought out of 
exco. x oA There he stirred up opposition to the Union among the local 
ni RE ee brought him back to the emperor, who had him tortured 
art in Andronikos IT irae din in question, went on to play a prominent 
of his father’s reign.!25 You have jux MES S EDO iin Orthodox after the upheavals 
Y g : ave juxtaposed in the persons of "Ikarios" and Makarios two 
contrasting facets of Michael VIII Palaiologos's reign. Licario represents that spennes to 
qoe e foreign influence; Makarios the reverse. The former offered Byzantium a 
iue e imi em HU De ed Tasha ase 
a yzantine identity, which appeared to be 


under challen e from Latin i i Val ecc 3yzantium tu 

aun infiltration But thi E i i 
: i B s S was at som 5 yz i : 
on itself with fateful consequences. m à i 
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THE BYZANTINE ARISTOCRACY AND THE UNION 
OF THE CHURCHES (1274-1283): 


A PROSOPOGRAPHICAL APPROACH* 


VINCENT PUECH 


ek and Latin Churches was consummated at the Council 


The Uni he Gr 
TN on the 6^ of July 1274.! As is well known, 


of Lyons and proclaimed during its sixth session, , x 
Michael VIII was keen to gratify Pope Gregory X (1271-1276), in the hope of dissuading the 


king of Sicily, Charles of Anjou, from attacking the Byzantine Empire.’ In 1266 Charles of 
crown of Sicily from the pope himself, and in 1267 concluded a treaty 
f Constantinople, who had been expelled by the Greeks 


in 1261. The Union between the Greek and Latin Churches therefore quashed the religious 
legitimacy of any restoration of the Latin Empire on Byzantine soil. Two ae mane ner 
read by the Greeks during the council. The first was issued by ai EM ymo: ane 
recognized the papal primacy.? The second was a letter of Mici am ded rs 
the papal primacy in the same terms but also declared his persona a Hed i : oa 

orthodoxy, on the condition that the Greek Church be permitted to retain her hem d. 
The Union of the Churches was thus consummated on this scemingly-straight orwatt a 
but also retained a certain ambiguity. For the emperor, the faith of his Church was saved : d 
all these declarations required the Greeks adherence to the Latin creed, 
ambassadors to obtain from all the oriental clerics an oath 
art, Michael VIII did not formulate such a request 
f the Churches referring to the terminology 
amountto thecrime of lése majesté. 
according to the historian 


Anjou had received the 
with Baldwin II, the Latin emperor o 


the pope, howeve 
and in 1276 he accordingly sent 
of adherence to the Latin creed. For his p | 
but merely demanded adherence to the Union of 
adopted by him. Rejection of the Union was therefore tant 
The imperial repression took a more radical turn in 1280, when, 
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George Pachymeres, “everybody who was accused of anti-imperial writings, even when 
they only possessed one of them, was simply threatened with death".^ One notes with 
interest that this hard line coincides precisely with Charles of Anjou’s decision to despatch 
a considerable army in the direction of Macedonia.® 

The question of Union provoked real political debate in the Byzantine Empire, and it 
is interesting to consider the reasons for such opposition to the Union of the Churches, 
when supporting it could have been considered no more than a formal gesture of political 
allegiance. In particular, one wonders whether the opinions of the Byzantine aristocracy 
resulted more from hostility towards the Latins or from internal dissensions. Put another 
way, does religiosity alone suffice to explain anti-unionism? A prosopographical approach 
to this question must be cautious: one must carefully map religious beliefs, before broadly 
questioning the political interests of particular individuals or groups. 

Our main source for detecting the rifts in Byzantine society surrounding the Union 
of the Churches is the historian George Pachymeres,” attested in 1265 as patriarchal 
notary and then in 1277 as didaskalos of the apostles.* He also counted himself among 
the redactors of the Church's Zamos which responded to the imperial Tomos on Union in 
1273.) Like the majority of clerics, he was sceptical of Union, but officially submitted to 
che emperor after its consummation. He remained somewhat in favour ofanti-unionism; 
however, a leaning which provides us with a unique perspective on our question.!? 

The other main source on the subject is the Latin report of the protonotarios Ogerius, 
the chief interpreter of Michael VIII's chancellery. His text was dispatched in 1278 to two 
imperial ambassadors to the pope!! and complements Pachymeres views on the nature of 
aristocratic opposition to the Union and Michael VIII's reaction.'? From these two precious 
sources arose a distinct historiographical strand, from which the study of H. Evert-Kappesowa 
emerged. She suggests a familial and political correlation with opposition to the Union of 
the Churches from a section of the aristocracy. This paper attempts to build on this work 





to the patriarchal archontai, respectively, in 1273 and 1274. In 1273, it was therefore a measure preparing, 
the conclusion of the Union of the Churches. 
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using a more systematic prosopography, based on a wider selection of sources. It will not 
reflect directly on the attitude of clerics and scholars, however, for this subject has been 
well studied by H. Evert-Kappesowa! and C. Constantinides respectively.!? If necessary, 
of course, links will be drawn between these clerics and scholars and the aristocracy. 


The western branch of the Angelos family shall be studied first because its opposition 
to Union is conflated with a military alliance with the Latin peoples. In 1276, the 
sebastokrator John Doukas Angelos! settled in Thessaly and. convened a council 
condemning the emperor, the patriarch and the pope as heretics.! His half-brother, "à 
despot Nikephoros Angelos, meanwhile, was excommunicated in 1277 by the p 
for denouncing the Union.!5 Both had independently concluded an alliance wit 
Charles of Anjou, attested in 1275 for John Doukas Angelos!” and 1277 rot eo 
Angelos, who even declared himself a vassal of the Sicilian king in 1279. Jens dei as 
Angelos, for his part, launched no fewer than three military attacks against t è m 
of Michael VIII,22 while a relative of the Angeloi, the parakoimomenos of the Great e 
Gabriel Sphrantzes, was blinded after allegations of puc. in oen One ee 
serves that the Angeloi used anti-unionism in a more political e re i e apan 
however. Indeed, they continued to fight Michael VIII while concluding alliances v 


might lead to the Latin creed’s triumph. 
A second family, the Kantakouzenoi, | 
takouzene,24 wife of the despot Nikephoros Angelos. 


was linked to the Angeloi through Anna Kan- 
25 Eirene-Eulogia Kantakouzene,?6 
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Annas mother and Michael VIII’s sister, was one of the leaders of the opposition to 
the imperial Tomos of 1273,7 and was consequently exiled to a fortress in the gulf of 


Nicomedia. Another daughter of Eirene-Eulogia, Maria, the wife of the Bulgarian tsar 
Constantine Tikh,?8 was aligned with her mother and incited her husband to make war 
against Michael VIII? She also sheltered dissidents, probably in Bulgarian territory. 
A son of Eirene-Eulogia, John Palaiologos Kantakouzenos, governor of Thessaly, not 
only refused to attack John Doukas Angelos in 1277, but actually invited him to invade 
imperial territory.*° A third daughter, Theodora Raoulaina,?! was incarcerated and had 
her property confiscated because of her opposition to the Union of the Churches,” while 
a relative of the Kantakouzenoi, Theodore Mouzalon,33 logothetes of the Public Treasure 
(and acting mesazon), also voiced opposition to the Union: according to Pachymeres, he 
ept his opinions secret as late as 1280, when Michael VIII tested his loyalty by sending 
him as an ambassador to the pope, a mission he refused,34 
The leader of the Kantakouzenos clan, Eirene-Eulogia, w 
oseph I (1267-1275),35 and toger: 
1273.36 The patri 
oaths, and he k 


ohn Bekkos as 





as also close to the patriarch 
er they organised opposition to the imperial 7020s O 





ept his appointment until 1275, when he supported the candidature © 
is successor. But the monastic relations of Joseph I were more resolute 
in their opposition to Union. The monk Job Tasites alias Melias was the chief redactor 
of the Church's Tomos responding to the imperial one.38 [t w. 
that the patriarch circulate an oath amongst the clerics declaring their opposition to the 
Union. In 1273, however, he was publicly humiliated in 
opponents to the Union and was ultim 





as also he who suggeste¢ 





a mock triumph alongside other 
ately exiled to the Sangarios, while Joseph was sent 
to the Black Sea. It is not by chance that Job Iasites alias Melias is probably to be identified 
with the author of the Life of Theodora. This saint, a member of the Petraliphas family. 
was also the mother of the despot Nikephoros Angelos whom we have seen to be a strong 
opponent to the Union, and Job Iasites’ text undoubtedly helped legitimize the politica 
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Isaac Raoul were the brothers-in-law of Theodora Kantakouzene Raoulaina,* a gm 
opponent of the Union, as we have seen. In 1280, Michael VIII had the Raoul brot ag 
tortured, a decision probably precipitated by the dramatic military events earlier that year 
As he could not extract anything from che two men, however, he had them blinded? 
In fact, the Raoul had most probably been sheltering two monks, Lazarios Gorianites™ 
and Makarios alias the Dove.*” Indeed, Pachymeres describes the punishment of al these 
individuals in the same chapter,’ and recounts elsewhere how Makarios was accused of 
“inciting the western archontai against the emperor” and was arrested by the megas doux 
Licario, commander of a fleet in Europe, who discovered Makarios outside the empires 
frontiers. Such evidence serves to link Makarios behaviour with the Raoul brothers.” 
Lazarios Gorianites, meanwhile, was a member of a Thessalian family acquainted with ¢ he 
Angeloi from the beginning of the 13% century.^! One may also consider the orator of the 
Great Church Manuel Holobolos, an Arsenite incarcerated in the Hyakinthos monastery 
at Nicaea in 1273 after being forced to participate in a humiliating mock triumph held 
in Constantinople because of his opposition to the Union. His niece also endured the 
same fate, indicating the familial nature of the Holoboloi’s 


$ opposition to imperial power. 
One notes that Manuel Holobolos also tutored a certain Thomas Gorianites, dowlos of 
Michael VIII, suggesting a 


possible link with the aforementioned Gorianites fami y. 

The Tarchaneiotai were the other great Arsenite family opposed to the Union of the 
Churches. The first case to consider is that of Andronikos Tarchaneiotes: the son-in-law 
of John Doukas Angelos,“ he sought refuge in Thessaly in 1270-1271. One must also 
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1 T TTE ES the year 
Tornikina? and is described as an anti-unionist by Pachymeres in his a e us y : 
s ty i imi i amily, which wa 
i i T y to the Batatzes family, whic 
1280.7? The unity of this group stems from its p Rp y. 
that of the empress Theodora and, of course, of her gre 





-uncle, the emperor John TII.50 
[he coherence of this familial network is aptly demonstrated by the existence cn 
opponents to Michael VIII. Though we cannot know whether the E ing miaa 
oe hostile to the Union, they were all in conflict with the emperor during the ped im 
unionism and, more precisely, in 1280. Intriguingly, the empress Theodora e ? Hrs 

Michael VIII concerning the punishments meted out to three persons. A certain bs S hal 
a steward of the empress’ treasury accused of possessing a text hostile to the d rim 
his nose slit, whereas Michael VIII had originally intended to have him blinded. Kalocida: 

belonged to a family from the Smyrna region,*2 where the empress app ly Pi 
some land.83 The two others were suspected of conspiring to undermine imper ial pown M 
Bithynia during the year 1280. The first was the aforementioned John Angelos," brons 
of the despot Nikephoros Angelos and son-in-law of the sebastokrator Constantin 
Tornikes, who was deprived of his dignity, incarcerated and blinded. The second ad 
the protostrator Michael Strategopou 05,56 probably the son of Constantine Strategopou o: 
and an unknown Batatzina, a niece of John III and the husband of Anna Raoulaina, 
the sister of the Arsenite anti-unionists Manuel and Isaac Raoul.** It seems the empero! 
decided to have him blinded, but his wife, a cousin of Strategopoulos, dissuaded him 
from inflicting so severe a punishment.® Instead, Strategopoulos was denounced bese 
with a scholar called George son of Pachomios, and accused of “alleged knowledge of the 
imperial reigns from books”. One finds here the same irrational suspicion of as 
levelled against the niece of Manuel Holobolos (although some anti-unionists probab y 
did speculate about the end of Michael VIII’s reign). Finally, a certain Tornikios Koranitzes 
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54 VINCENT PUECH 


Even the erstwhile patriarch Joseph I, though old and ill, was briefly restored to the 
patriarchal throne in 1283, between John Bekkos' deposition and the accession of Gregory I] 
(George of Cyprus). One recalls that Joseph had been protected by Eirene-Eulogia Kanta- 
kouzene, and with him returned the two monks of his circle, Meletios and Galaktion.!" 

Indeed, many of the most vociferous opponents to Union found themselves restored 
at the beginning of AndronikosII's reign. The orator of the Great Church Manuel 
Holobolos was invited by Andronikos II to attend the synod of Blachernae in 1285,12! 
The deacon Theoleptos was made metropolitan of Philadelphia, while Constantine 
Akropolites achieved the rank of /ogothetes of the treasury. 

The empress mother Theodora, Michael VIII's widow, gave her public support to the 
denunciation of Union. The synod required from her a profession of faith, which led to 
the issue of a chrysoboullos in 1283.13 Those associated with the empress were also rewarded. 
Michael Strategopoulos, for example, appeared for Andronikos II during the deposition of 
the unionist bishops in 1283, with Pach e 

















s" ? ymeres recording that he was accompanied by those 
who "surrounded" him, an expression probably alluding to a part of his family. 


2 conclude, it can be affirmed. that opposition to the Union of the Churches 
under Michael VIII was principally the work of a vast network of aristocratic families 
otherwise closely associated with the emperor. Without 
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GREAT VENETIAN FAMILIES OUTSIDE VENICE: 
THE DANDOLO AND THE GRADENIGO IN 13*- CENTURY CRETE 


CHARALAMBOS GASPARIS 


From 1211 to 1252, a total of 249 Venetian citizens were sent Co Crete in PS 
waves of colonists. As landowners, these citizens wou d become the dominant politica 
and economic class on the island.! During the same period, many other Venetians arrived 
of their own initiative, and they too received land. The colonists belonged to various 
social and economic strata within the city of Venice and other cities in Venetian territory. 
159 different family names are recorded, twenty 
red to be prominent in Venice.? 
prestigious Venetian noble families 


Among the 249 colonists officially sent, 159. i» 
five of which names were well-known palies conside 
The Gradeni re of the most 
The Dandolo and Gradenigo were two : erni e gt century Crete 1s poor 
to arrive in Crete. Although the documentation concerning 13 ury 
/ E i zi i mz reac. me 
compared to that of subsequent centuries, we have sufficient information Mes 
s generally assumed that the revolt of San Tito in 
sg y i 
of Venetian Crete during the late Middle Ages, 
ight of this, it would be interesting 





conclusions about these two families. It i 
1363 was a landmark event in the e ae ; 
andi > lives of the Venetians who settled there. in ing 
epa dus one families evolved during the 13 century, and ere F 
ved in the revolt.? The revolt itself demonstrated the integration o 

currently, their increasingly distant 
not have its genesis in the years 
hroughout the 13 century, which is 


not they were invo E 
the Venetian settlers in their new "country and, con 
attitudes cowards the mother-city. This attitude did 
immediately preceding the revolt, but much Carlien 
widely regarded as having been a transitional period. 
hen studying the D 
he island 





andolo and Gradenigo families will 
, and their relationship with Venice. 
ask the following, more specific, 
he 13 century? 2) What was 





Our primary considerations w 
be their political and economic influence on t 
Whithin these broad considerations, however, one may 
questions: 1) How did both families grow in Crete during t 


Venice during the first half of the 13" century, see Ch. GASPares 


Dorsoduri, 1227-1418, Athens 2004, vol. 1, pp. 19-57; 1D., 
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56 CHARALAMBOS GASPARIS 

5 

the nature of their political and economic activities? 3) What was their position m ess 
to the colonial policy of the metropolis? 4) What, if any, were the connections pae 
the two families? 5) Did they maintain close links with their homeland, or with p 
relatives living in Venice? 6) What was their relationship with the native PR 
particularly with its upper social stratum of Greek landowners? 7) Are there any simi adn e 
or differences between the attitudes of the various branches of these two families in Crete: 


The illustrious surname of Dandolo is closely associated with che doge Enrico Dandolo, 
one of the leaders of the Fourth Crusade in 1204, who was responsible for the establishment 
of Venice’s maritime state, and its subsequent acquisition of Crete.’ Enrico’s own soi 
Ranieri Dandolo, was, with Ruggiero Premarin, the head of the Venetian fleet which sat 
Candia in 1207 and began the slow conquest of the rest of the island, which was completed 
over the following decades. Ranieri died in Crete during the military operations? although, 
members of the Dandolo family would occupy important political offices in both Crete 
and in the rest of Romania. During the 13 century no fewer than five dukes of Crete 
were members of the Dandolo family, governing the island for about 15 years in roral.® 
In the same period, members of the family also served as Venetian baili in Constantinople 
and Negroponte, castellans in Modon and Coron, captains of the Venetian fleet in pr 
Levant, treasurers of the Venetian community in Constantinople, and one was even pu 
of the island of Andros. Undou tedly the Dandolo family was a very influential one, WIM? 
immediate access to political power both in Venice and in its colonies. 


It is no surprise that the Dandolo supported the colonization of Crete. Three of it 
members were involved in both the first colon 


In 1211, Marino Dandolo and Bono, son of D 








y of 1211 and the third colony of 125% 
andolo, whose father's first name is missing fro? 
the document,’ were included among the knights (milites) from the sestiere of San Marco, 
who received land in the area of Candia. In 1252, Giovanni Dandolo, from the parish of San 
Salvatore (Johanino Dandulo de Sancto Salvadore), participated as a miles in the colonisation 
of the area of Chania, and he received here two cavallarie (major fiefs)? Four years later 
in 1256, during the distribution of the land Giovanni was 
Chania and possibly even Crete.!? However. 
acquired land in the same area shortly 


à oft 
absent, having apparently le 


^ he family 
» às we shall see, other members of che fam") 
afterwards, under different circumstances. 


4. For 


A aep ayie F , Hn M srie of 
a general overview of the Dandolo family, see T. F, Mappen, Enrico Dandolo and the 18 
Venice, Baltimore 2003, 
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i 5 ani te son, Filippo.!^ Vor : 
Minotta.!5 Marco also had an illegitima i 2 (Wes diua 
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nportant bre E y 
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Dandolo guaranteed a vil 
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16. In 1300, Phylipus filius natura / 
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We do not know if Marco owned parts of his father’s land in addition to the cavallaria 
; 
which he had bought. In 1283, Marco's son, Nicolò, was probably already an adult. We 
can deduce this from the fact that he bought an entire cavallaria in the village of Partira, 
and in the same year he received a piece of land in the city of Candia from the local 


government.'® When exactly Nicolò acquired part of his father's estate 


is unclear, but in 


the first years of the 14th century, he and his brother Donato were already emancipated 


(filii divisi), meaning that both had been given their own part of their 
We know that, in 1301, Donato received the cavallaria of his father w 
his parents, indicating that both Marco and his wife were still alive.” 
we know that Nicoló owned the village of Papadoulioti 
an unknown number of serventarie in the village of Kounabi,22 proba 
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! and by 1504 he had acquired 


bly inherited from 
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his father. Nicolò, as a loyal citizen of Venice, took part in military o 
under the leadership of the ducal councillor Giovanni Ghisi. For hi 








services to Venice 


he received a villein (carta agraft) from the duke of Crete in 1287.23 These military opera 


tions were linked to the rebellion of Alexios Kallerges, which had bi 
However this did not prevent Nicoló from lending 1,400 hyperpyra?! t 


; "n 
roken out in 1283 
o Andrea Cornaro 


in the name of his uncle, Alexios Kallerges, some years later. Nicolò died in 1307; if not 
during the preceding year. We know this because that year his fiefs were left to his sons 


Andrea and Giovanni, and he was mentionned as *late".25 
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Marco Dandolo’s purc! 
near Candia (part of which 
represents an important economic asset, à 
surplus significant enough to invest in land. 
real estate. Similar conclusions could be dra 
cavallaria in Partira. It is interesting that in 1350, 90 
of the cavallaria in the village of Kellia, che region no 
family, but the village had also become a significant s 
the fact that it had a tower (castrum de Kelia de ca Dandolo l 
(capitaneus Levantis) would reside when visiting the region. 

Another Marco Dandolo app Us 
and perhaps in to the early years of the 14 century. His exister 
of his son Giovanni, dated in 1346 and 
document we learn that Marco had four sons, 
[see table 2]. The first three lived and died d c 
it seems that the fourth lived until the 1360s. From this we can con 
Marco, lived during the last decades of the 13^ century. 
enough information to determine whether he w: 
Dandolo fami y, previously mention 

Another interesting, and probably separate, br. 
characteristic Greek nickname Paterin 
Emanuele Paterimo,2? who was not reco 
the Dandolo family and the Paterimo/Pa 10 
1300 (Giovanni Dandolo dictus Patermo, Vaxili D 
the first half of the 14^ century we find an 
believe that the elder Emanuele, whose exist 


a member of the Dandolo family?! What is rem Vr 
is the Greek nickname, which sug; 





of another Dandolo bran 
kind of relationship betw 
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Greek, perhaps through mar 
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Venice 1976, p. 65, no. 


28. See note no. 37. 


29, CuiaupANO and LOMBARDO, eds, ek 
an of d hyperpyra to 


the city of Candia offers a lo 


: iso DE 
30. CARBONE, ed., Pietro Pizolo, i l 
it is quite prob 
f Emanuele y S 2 
1312-1420, Washington 1998, no. 68. We don't know when Emanuele 


Although there is no evidence, 

31. In 1348, Potha, widow o! 
the Late Medieval Venetian Crete. 
Dandolo Patermo died and at what age- 


Century, making it impossible 
32. In her will, Pocha left 
origin or her father's family n 





a member of the 


age. 
à Potha, a na 
Dandolo Patermo was married to I otha, a b 
Giovanni and Vaxili Dandolo Patermo are kn 





Duca di Candia. 
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hase of a cavallaria in a fertile area on the north coast of Crete 
had been bought from his brother-in-law, Marino Contarini) 


nd shows that he must have had a financial 
This surplus probably came from his father’s 
wn about Marcos son Nicolò, who bought a 
vears after Marco Dandolo's purchase 
jot only remained in the hands of the 
ettlement. This is demonstrated by 
), where the captain of the East 





* rota ud 
arently lived in Candia in che second half of the 13^ century, 
1 ace is known from the will 
contained in a document of 137127 From this last 
Giovanni, Nicoletto, Andrea and ‘Tommaso 
uring the first half of the 14 century, while 
clude that their father, 
Unfortunately, we do not have 
as connected to the main branch of the 

; 1 28 
ed, or whether he was a member of another branch. 
anch of the Dandolo family bore a 
a0, or Patermo [see table 3]. In 1279; we fin 
rded as a Dandolo. However, the link between 
atermo nickname appears for the first dme in 
andolo Patermo*). The fact that in 
andolo Patermo leads us to 
ence was recorded in 1279, was probably also 
arkable in this case, beyond the existence 
gests that there was some 
13^ century Dandolo family and a local 
It is no coincidence that, in the 14 century, Tinea 
i a iven to Greek en.32 Moreover, 
me often given to Greek women over, 
aborated in various economic 








other Emanuele D 


own to have coll 


Quaternus consiliorum (1340-1350), Venice 1976, no. 270. 
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; ils et des Mémoriaux (1363-1399) des archives du duc de Crète, 
Sts civils ei ; 


Wr au ic aan :mbers of the Dandolo family claimed the property that they had 
55. In 1371, me E 


inherited in the will of Giovanni Danc 


lolo in 1346- 


Leonardo Marcello, no. 85. Emanuele Paterimo resident in 
jirardino di Levante (de Livanti). 

notaio in Candia, vol. 1, nos. 205, 293, 552; ibid., vol. Il, no. 802. 
able that Giovanni and Vaxili were brothers. 

Dandolo Patermo, made her will: S. McKee, ed., Wills from 


He was probably born during the last quarter of the thirteenth 


that he was the same person as the Emanuele Patermo of 1279. 


all her property to her only son Marco. We learn nothing about Potha’s 


ame. 
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is ser ‘ia.38 On the other hand, 
i his serventaria. rer hanc 
Meri i in Candia in 1280, when he sold ish of San Fantin in 

red residence in Candia in 12 i ns cd 

i anne ns Prodano and Tommaso Dandolo, both from the p 
in 1270-1271, a a 


Ce, c d d e Vi a ia, b e id participate in some 
ide C ndia, but th yc 1 i 

a e of i i ar el es as residents o vs à h the 
e oen Wu Des re, [hey were probably related to the main b anch o: 
í i i un 2 coe ki d f economic activity there.- ) 
D ily’ direct relationship tc indo 

i i < l the Dandolo family’s Ind 
Finally, there Is an ex mp f 


i Venice. 
ri same parish of ] 
i doa Candia d hev came from the s tein Candia and 
s i i e parish F i y in Candia, since they ale used to live int z 
i Si i Dandol ho formerly resided in the pa Dandolo family naia, bers of the Dandolo family Aeb n ra 
hich is worth mentioning. Giovanni Dan e Wi Toni feudatory of Crete All the afore-mentioned isa hin the “territory of Candia" (territorio E : 
a i Á : iein SLEEK ATDA i : ithin th > i hania. However, 
p 3 he daughter of Pietro Ton : enice. bad rty was located w. ily in the city of Chania. 
Luca in Venice, married t s "d rn in Ven their land property is of the family in 
f sable A They had te ponsi sto qd Marco; whe pi n - arly 1230, as We also know that there were other ee of Rethymno and Sitia, and we o aniy 
ihe À i i i elc el dareithancean ak ] ilable for che cities ) i here. Nothing is 
i jii of the two sons cani be date imed the there are no documents availal il re also resident there. d 
The marriage and the birt Pietro and Marco claimec here a Dandolo family were a meena 
e ears Pietro and Ma ae ! bers of the Dan J 2 colony at Chania. 
dults by 1253-1255. In those years ie in Crete cannot know if member hosettled iti the 1232. j i 
phe two brothers wergea "dd i serventarie in © ^: i Dandolo, who se i th century 
land property of their grandfather, who owned one cavallaria and 5 T and was sold known about the fate of Giovanni E dud d conceivably be placed in the 13 ia T 
a ) - i nto pete as | pr inae ed ir . 
This es fief passed into the hands of the Venetian cp dad in Crete ati slo Dandolo rb thesis df Chania Seen ee prominen member of 
a : a è T : authorities inte ; Htc. who may have k asev ol thei haniánefé 
= 7i 35 In 1260, after the metropolitan auth ihe beares noble Bof M ciae aig: sdaories 
Aga iur in ed i A > andolo bro ‘ 5 ; in 1318 as head o - Chania, in the villages o 
Pietro made a trip to Crete, the duke of Crete decreed that the two Mu villeins.^ local society, he was unes = ji cavallaria in the area near NEUE isi otia 
a i A FEIET o Neen blic R 4 : Ae. ehta 1 tb 
were to be granted equal holdings in public vi lages, as well as fourteen [i Yin orde! to soles Insaens Enrico a eot dt dun requeste chat chis cavalletta 
a zr ; evalléd-£ nies to Gre Š i " "habatha, Skines a 2 ; 4 Enrico a g 
Unfortunately, we do not know if Pietro, having travelled from sig 5 ee BP Karanou, Darazo, ica ; jun Dee Daen E d dde ius 
ately, A (ad. , an a branch of the family m EP his illegitimat » Zar ‘ Lim bandas £ j 
to argue his case, remained on the island and began a branch o hethet be registered B S ee ees of Taüronires, Kalemi e Ena raped 
: SIANG ird of a c na "o i ania 132 ba 
brother may also have settled there later on, but we have o third ofa cavalla ara ENT uitae PESTE 
this was the case or whether they used their Dear Binet lo family, but canlen RR Laien "n the public land near to the Kla » further on this public 
as ; 7 à rr andolo family, dinner stor FORISEHE a eaen reached 
In 13^ century Candia, we find a few more members of ar y belonged to obtain permis vate, In the following years, Enrico er 
i ich branc "the fi y they vere as pasture for his goats. 
for the moment we cannot determine to which branch of E. fami y Cardia or wert as pasture fo g 
iti i always sure if the ere permanent residents of Ca : 
In addition, we are not always sure if they were permanent 


‘ [ater tried to clear the 
i T drea,“4 later trie 
à ris Pietro and An € ee 
: Polis dus heirs, Lorenzo, > an Baca aka 
Dandolo land, while his gen brain it as their own fief in 1343 1344. es at 
a i Ae ar N » r, land remain 
| is | b ership of the land an L re 
: : PEE. ADEL s r example, Ranier ownership ind to ob AE 
simply economically active there for a period of time. For examp held by the authorities in Crete and Venice, 


ctivities with m f i syalinas ia). However, 
ith members of the Greek families Sachlikes and Gyalinas Mee dim 
ivities with AS sa meten Y ; 
à ded study of this additional branch of the Dandolo family remains e 
etaile a 
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33. In 1300, Vaxili Dandulo dictus Patermo 
in the village of Condrolea: Carson, ed., Pi 
year, Jobannes Dandulo P. 


d TE T. fi 
along with Constantin Sachlikes rented ee E No and LOMBARDO, ed., N he parish of San Fantin (de d € 
erro Piolo, notaio in Candia, vol... hn ied are Michae de eins Candia, Tommaso Dandolo Hoe hs Crete: LOMBARDO, ed. ecm 56 hyperpyra 
dei ie Vas See ayalim po idi p n js: 29» gave Marco Cenni permission to manage E four contracts in Sey esas 
a colleganza for maritime trade: CARBONE, ed., Pietro esa p it hes hoiiy Gya In 1271, Prodano Dandolo, from the same ium land commerce and 10 geese confinio Sancti Fantini 
In 1304, finally, the same Johannes, along with Antonio Ramano, received from an pen in two colleganze, 100 hyperpyra in maian Tn che same year Andr Dande de Lorim&h6, edi Pieno 
(alina) 20 hyperpyra to invest in maritime or inland trade: Morozzo perra Rocca, eds " edi Plein. Scanibn, nos 24. 272, s i ‘anraatian i ie vis parish of Venice, it usu 
Brixano, notaio in Candia, no. 177. - ho sestiere E signed a contract authorizing uo dm declares his origin to be nou Vp familiales et stratégies 
34. Pietro Tonisto can be identified as the colonist sent to Crete with the group of the eus receive Scardon, no. 60. When a person in ent of Candia. See D. Jacosy, Mig 
Polo in 1211: TAFEL and THomas, eds, Urkunden, vol. 11, P- 135. As a miles, Pietro would ha ally méansitieswss nota p sciri siècles, in Migrations 
land equal at least to one cavallaria. ullaria in commerciales vénitinennes aux X 
35. In 1237, Pietro Tonisto, grandfather of Pietro and Marco Dandolo, possessed a car X 
area of lerapetra in the sestiere of Dorsoduro 


i senes (xe-xv" siècles), 
et diasporas méditeranéenes (X'-X\" siècles 
5-373 here p. 357. ; sct chat 
Jue ER, Paris 2002, pp. 355 du il Zaino leads one to suspec 
" i eds M. Baranp and A. I ia d Giova 
We don't know how the cavallaria and the 
duke of Crete, Angelo 


ARES, ed 


«es l 
{ houses " os. 174, 197, 198. 
same Leonardo Marcello, nos. 17. 








i HE > son is calle 
Sal " . -o's illegitimate so 
^ > ] » sestiere OFS , he 40. The f hat E il 
and five serventarie in the area of the sestié ned by die A 40. rie e 7 Giovanni's son. 
^ i nme: f DOW Pp 0l “ne ay have been Giova n 
We serventarie of Pietro Tonisto came to p the price $ dIHCO Indy nave 
Ay sir. . i or 
Morosini, sold them to Giacomo Zulian 


| Turorokes, ed, Ocozíoporao TS 
10.949. 4l. S. M. THEOTOKES, ed 

T Catastici feudorum Crete. Catasticum sexterii Dorsodurt, e tad bs 1938; PP. aea ed., Catastici feudorum 
36. In the so-called “Register of the chu fachet? oD ado 

find all the information about the efforts o 

property. See Tsirpa 


. 231). 
s e cava i Bono de Scano (ibid., no. 23 
- sked that the same cavalt pn f a cavallaria xo Bc $ : 
Zannino Dandolo asked tha Id this portion of a 2; of Enrico. 
-95 Ed E Enrico sold this p STATE r some other son 2 
"n 5. 94 ie 4 72. In 1326, Enric p these are sons of Zannino or 
) 43. f no. hese 
n Si Kowov » nos cen) 2. 1014., 2». Dos sute whether tnes 
? EKKÀNOIÓV Kær Hovaotnpióv tov K ial mona? i 44, One cannot say for : i 
We learn that the vil WEA f Crete erac erty of the imperti , ye ; : id Zannino's sons, ; 
a a ike of Crete were the property o ,very Y^, If they were indid Zan 3 
c / y evely 6 y sre is no Mention € 
of Pala, rothers paid the usual decime to the monastery ien à leis worth noting that there is n 
The vi Dand on Apano Kerasa, „vint 
andolo were: Mesa Kerasa, Apa 


LU ia which covers the 14h century. 
Ts alas, and 577 ja wh 
), Pharkate (Far eate), Kouskoura, Tsoukala mdi” 


306 Athens 
TU foc. 1281-1385, vol. 1/1, At 
erixnc Pepovotas. 1281-1. 
Bevetixns Tef s 
i s Two years later, in 1323, 
state, bur An 35 the Crete. Catasticum Chanee, no. 62. Two year 

a yete. Catas 
600 hyperpyra: Gasp. 

: N ` eo 

rches and the monasteries of the Commun 


in his fi r name rico (ibid., no. 71). 
stere his father name, Enric 
llaria be registered inl 
i [ id 
a reclai air gral 
Pietro and Marco Dandolo to reclaim the 


NLES, ed., "Kat&ony 
ages conceded by the d 
ng why the Dandolo b 

by Pietro and Marco 
niki), Malades (Melade 
pelia (Messa Ambelia).” 
olo son of Giovanni ar 
o mentioned above, wh 


ation is strengthened | 
be that of his gr 


n both Enrico and his son Zannino were already dead by 1343. 

e 

thus explaini 

lages received 

Periboli, Phoinikia (F 

yard called Mesa Am 
37. Marco Dand 

other Marco Dando 

tury. This identific 

the name may 


t a e he Ci 4 ‘hanee, 
f the three Dandolo brothers in the Catasticum Char 
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5 c) ui TIK lo D Oo 7 2 250-251 
S Oti is Fe, (OS 5 (no. 10), 247 (no. 20), 25 
€ (OLATA TNS Bevetinijs l'epovotots, pp. 245 (1 
Tı se [erii 5 
45. THEOTOKES, ed., 


3 D y city 01 97 die 
hey also received property and land in the 7 s (nos, 29-30). 


Sed as P. 
ad brother of Pietro could be tentatively Menu Ph 
9 lived in Candia in the second half of the chirte sov 
»y the fact that the latter Marco also had a son called 

andfather [see table 2j. 
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^a particular 
7 : e considered as part of a particu 
It is unclear whether Enrico and his son Zannino can be considered as pa ter anaiai} 
f mily branch in Chania, or if they were linked to the Candian e M cent 
s ] : f family in Chania, 
ae reconstruct any particular branch of the Dandolo family in Cha 
WE C? J 
; i neentine ; "ma A 
eos ae rae ; andolo family from Candia wh 
On the other hand, there is a member of the Dandolo fa hoo n iud 
actually held a fief in Chania. He is the previously mentioned i ò : diio 
of M i i fae ssesse JO € larie in the turma 3) 
of Marco, who lived in Candia and possessed two caval due ap ka m 
(Apokoronas) in Chania. In 1303, he rented them to Kostas S na es, : Cente 
f i ee revious r ame two cavallarie.* jx 
ather Michael had been the previous owner of the same e du. Mam ete 
that Nicolò also possessed at least one cavallaria in the district of Ca : prm 
itle doubt that he was the strongest feudatory among the members o 
amily in the late 13 century. 


andolo 
Let us now turn to the Gradenigo family. In Venice, b m ae it is 
amilies remained politically influential at the end of the 13^ century, ang pee alia 
telling chat the Doge Giovanni Dandolo was succeeded in 1289 by Pietro ae ora denigo 
reigned until 13117 In Romania, both families were also powerful, but rum 3 » Crete: 
amily fell short of the Dandolo family in terms of winning colonial RUNS hile in 
there were three Gradenigo dukes during the 13th ay 
Negroponte there was a Gr 
ike other Venetian families 


oth the Gradenigo and 








century and two councillor diced 
h n ; : $ ‘The Gradenig 
adenigo bailo in the middle of the century. The G Crete 





» participated in all three consecutive colonies sent ades che 
always as knights (milites). In 1211, Tommaso Gradenigo arrived in Candia sie ott 
settlers of the group from the sestiere of San Marco; in 1222, Bartolomeo Gradenigt denig? 
the parish of San Bartolomeo" (de confinio Sancti Bartholomei) and Michele ae d 
"from the parish of Santa Marina" (de confinio Sancte Marine) were sent to ne aed 
Rethymno; and finally, in 1252, Giovanni Gradenigo “from the parish of San Pate rhet 
(de confinio Sancti Paterniani) settled in the area of Chania. So far there is ae Crete 
evidence concerning these four members of the Gradenigo family, who arrived a was 
in the first half of the 13" century. As no member of the Gradenigo family in vee : first 
given the name Tommaso during either the 13 or 14h century, we assume that 1 
Tommaso Gradenigo either left no descendants or, as is more likely, left the island. s che 
One of our earliest Pieces of evidence concerning the Gradenigo family a 
noble Michele Grad enigo, who inaugurated the main branch of the family in Crete € i him 
the 13" century [see table 4]. He was à prominent member of local society and we awe a 
recorded in 1269 as 4 member of the Cretan Senate? [n th S f 
between Venetian feudatories and the local government. 
sent from the duke of Crete, Andrea Zeno, to the 


cher 
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i » in 
at year, riots broke out 1! 
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riots V 





A letter concerning th “this gi 
^ ; ; nis $ 
doge of Venice in April 1269. 
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, efano Bono, notaio in C, 
lew of the Gradenigo family 
de di Vene 4, eds M, Zorzi and S, 
are the dukes of Crete Bar tolomeo Grad, 
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andia (1303-1304), Rome 2011,1 ( “deni 
in Venice, see Grado, Venezia, i © 
; h 

Marcon, Venice 2001. 230 


ele 
i ` snigo (1234 Ó 
iradeni enigo (1233-1234), Angelo Gradenigo ( n e 
: ' s lá a 2 
Tacenigo (1278-1280): PAPADAKE, KotéXoyoz tov Sovkóv tne Kps, p. 392- puse 


are A(ngelo) Gradenigo (1232) and Pietro Gradenigo (c 1 :ASV, Duca di ind 
19, quaderno J, fols 4v (14), 101r (406), i Eb 


19. TAFEL and Tomas, eds, Urkunder 
50. TAFEL and Tomas, eds, Urkunde 
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3 b ee " fe) dominus Michele 
1e f t ' ns.?! [he dor 
E of his four s : 
Michele and thr E : 
us SO formation abou oth ? i i 
à f i: ette f the duke, he and two other fe datories were 
n gove : 1ent ar 1e agitators. Ihe case demonstrates 
nd d agite S as 
^ ‘a : el an comm 7, as well as his Oy alty to 
al Venetian ty, as I 
prevent the situation deteriorating, forced 


Gradenigo, as a mem 
P i vordi th 
the Cretan capital. ee d d 
i e reta 
willing to mediate between the dark na 
Gradenigo's prominent position 
Gradenigo’s prom er P laris ira 
Venice. The authorities, however, 
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sg g Oo oC 
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l ly marriages during the 
and his grear-great-grandson, 
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; ike many other prominent feudatories, 
Antonio and Pietro, like man) le of Pediada immediately 
ichele's three sons, Matteo, Ant in a village near the castle o i ice: wa 
Pinar Mans |. They were established in a villag 68. Shortly after their expulsion, a 
T hey we s VLA : k 
to leave the capital. iots in early September 1268. : d received, from the 
E riots in early Sep eee ted and rec > 
after the outbreak of the rio lved, the three brothers reques stricted to their house. In 
" tum i was reso , a " were res P Mn 
ES ae pesci n to return to Candia, - oe in instigators of the riots, seeking 
^ aT MS er SLOT r APONEA malr ga E A 
retan Senate, permissio à 2 nax, the I 2 eG matter 
Cretan S P rest was reaching a new din G adenigo families to discuss the mr ; 
March 1269, as unres as d the Contarini and Gradenig nd refused any suggestion o 
x : e duke, visite 5 : tar s ) E 
allies against the duke, ie heir loyalty to the governmen ked the government to lift the 
families affir t eee A d igo aske e : 
Sup losses es ia me time, Matteo Gradenigo 2 lunch n keap. 
; : sa atie were s g à e l5 
involyertienn Around the was denied because tensions id land all restrictions were lifted. 
house arrest, but his ie end d order in Candia was eh among the feudatoriesof Crete, 
R rhe ri ed, H ya : : C 
In April 1269 the riots od thattherewastension noton y avernment It also highlights 
, - makesit clear th an gi . ^ ; 
di Aie uM imn d tories and the local Venetiar porem towards Venice and its 
“ertain feuda a a so ; Uri ^ 
Lee bee i r at least individual jember stayed on the side of the duke, 
: $ e families, or at lea C ther, Michele, sta $ ~adi, 
the attitude of some E l his case, while the father, Mic! E within and outside Candia. 
RA ase, mem ae 7 E 
IRDIESENSUIVER ID Creten n" 1as potential troublemakers, | tly behaved suspiciously in the 
Pure hiexons dns teare? 1 d enemies, they had sa T d and particularly during 
Thorgh notne ily no h caution. In the coming bane arrest on feudatories in 
> treated Wit d X : se house a E n f 
past and were thus treated ities would frequently impos Imost permanently listed among 
the 14th century, the ERE s of che Gradenigo family alt vards the Gradenigo family, Ex 
order to prevent riots, member ncern and their en S ascii of these families. It is 
- rities CO occ “paar he streng DLE 
them. The local authorit - families in Candia, reveals - lÍcervined loyal to Venice, later 
well as towards several dm of Michele, who had himse 
:cendants Mas 
interesti at two descenda -of San Tito: 
interesting that tv Jers of the revolt of San zu yi 
became the main leaders eonardo Baiardo Grad «ad 
E thing about the tamry artie also 
know next to nothing abc e of Michele’s sons married. We ll 
7 e e K c e e stian families 
Unfortunately, we k ven names of the women - of the well-known Venetian fami e 
13h century, except the give ] hildren wed members o ly Greek family with which a 
+ La re C " ^on n j - LN ^ 
y th: ree s granc see table 4]. The o y rges family. There is also 
know that three of his £ pp HAMM M [see inent Kallerges family | 
x ea onno and Zanca 4 ; the promine Medic T 2, shortly 
of Mudazzo, Do century e a ihe two families; in April 128 ) 
ip betwee 
aship betv 


in the late 14! 
marriage occurred in the la 


relatior 
: ; re general relatic 
evidence of a more gene 


24114. 
; Ta d., pp. 102 Dm 
51. The letter is edited a MET 1319, according to ich afer 
a dec r the central square o pM ae M ELM 
co @ lenigo: P. Rarri-VibULICH, ed., 

io Gradenigo: I. 


A eracio a chele u 1 , 5 
E E M le Gradenigo sons of the late Nicolé 
6. In 1329, T o and 


1 / of unrest in Candia, feu- 
hich, after a day of e in d 
vartai fe ries were - 
tain feudatories 

see, for example, 

52. See, for example, 
i permitte 
datories were now p meek: 

ever excluded; among then 


ini i licolé Bon and 
a ii iC and killing Nicolò 
i Ju AS ilor sanni Contarini a g 
(18131429) er th house of the councilor Giova 
32 : qu 
F cking the 
were accused of atta g 


j 1 74; see 5. McKer, Uncommon 
d., Duca di Candia. d hos 474 pa sin 
-VipuLicH, ed., 2 ‘ity, Philadelphia 2000, “155. 
` Abramo: Rarri-ViD ethnic purity, Philadelphia 
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before the outbreak of the revolt, Giovanni Gradenigo from Chants Hi n se 
wheat to Alexios Kallerges,** while in 1300, Francesco Gradenigo, pioni ay AF ene 
of Michele and son of Antonio borrowed — either alone or m wit à Re 3 EUR 
— 1,703 hyperpyra in the name of Alexios Kallerges.5 MER ae p dn 
14^ century, Michaletto Gradenigo, Michele's great-grandson an B RES oi: 
second marriage to Maroula, a woman from the Kallerges family [see table 4]. E 
As far as land property is concerned, Michele Gradenigo owned in the 12308 a f : "M 
to two cavallarie: one of them was in the village of Dimilia in the fertile area 0 ie e: 
in the sestiere of San Marco. He also possessed a house and a piece of land in the a * 
Candia, which he had owned since at least the 1240s. It may not be a coincidence tna 
Michele's fief was located in the area of the sestiere of San Marco of Crete, as ileal 
Gradenigo, who had arrived in the island with the first mission of 1211, was a non we 
the group from the same sestiere of Venice. It is possible that Michele had some emo : 
close relationship to Tommaso. Michele not only possessed land in the area of Pediada, 2 
he had also offered part of his land for the construction of the local castle and its burg.* 
Michele had at least four sons (Leonardo, Matteo, Antonio and Pietro), thirteen 
grandchildren and three granddaughters [see tables 4 and 4a]. All Michele’s sons Aca 
already adults in 1269. Leonardo may have died before his father, who was dead by 1274- 
Matteo, Antonio and Pietro were also dead by the first years of the 14 century. de 
Micheles grandsons and granddaughters were born in the late 13" century, and some O 
them reached adulthood before the turn of th 
Leonardo, probab 
ancipated from his fa 
by the late Gregorio 
[see table 4]. Leonar 





e century. 

y the eldest son of Michele, was already an adult by 1246 and was emi 
ther. In that year he bought three serventarie, which had been owned 
da Roma. He had four sons, Marco, Michele, Nicoló and Andrea 
05 four sons, after first their father’s death and then their grandfathers 





54. ASV, Notai di Candia, busta 115, not 
enigo from Chania see below, Pp. 67-68. 
55. CARBONE, ed., Pietro Pizolo, notaio in Candia, vol. I, nos. 583, 643, 644. 
. 56. In 1361, Michaletto mortgaged three of his serventarie for the dowry of his wife, Maroula 
Calergi, According to the matrimonial contract, signed in 1360, the d 
ASV, Duca di Candia, busta 19, quaderno III, fol. 63r (116) 


The « $ er oe SH z y ; m 
57. The same ¢ aria included land in the villages of Abdou, Askoi and Arvilia, and vineyards i! 


the villages of Skalani and Sklabochorio: ASV, Dica di Candia, busta 20, quaderno Il, fol. 2391-239: 
According to a document of 1245, the house of P: 


and a piece of land owned by M. Gr 
another document we 


i den s "ME "— i Grad- 
aio Crescenzio Alessandrino, fol. 25v. For Giovanni Gra 


/perpvra: 
owry was worth 1,000 hyperp 








ancratio Tonisto in Candia w 
adonico: ASV, Duca di Candia, bust 
e know that the land was offered to Michele by 
(c. 1240-1241): Gaspargs, ed., Catastici feudorum Crete. Catasticum sexte 

58. In 1271, Michele cased to the ecretary (scriba) i 
tes) one Serventavia and part of a second one, 
chele stated that he h 
etro Scardon, no, 341. 


as located next to a ho a 
n r TO: 
a 19, quaderno I, fol. 7r (23). Ft 


rii Dorsoduri, vol. V, no. 1031- 





a 





In the same contract 
LOMBARDO, ed., Pj, 
in the same area, 


ocated very close to the castle of Pi 


ediada, for six 
These c 


59. In that year, the 
quarter: ASV, Duca di C 
60. Leonardo boug 


heirs of the late Miche 


andia, busta 20, quaderno I], fol, 348r. 


ht the thr erventarie a 

e ventarie f 

Gregorio da Roma's y a in 1248 as s: : 
d s wil Two years late 1n 1248, the 


ASV, Duca di Candia, busta 20, quaderno 1I 
been the death of Leonard ; 


e Gradenigo owned a house in Candia, near the Jew 








fol. 406r, A possible re 


o re | i 
» but there is no other evidence for this 





usc 


á E pest nuni 
the councillor Giovanni Belleg 


Š a n oyprell^ 
of the castle and to three of its soldiers (serv 
years 


i "fere ^ " jg] eits 
ad offered land pro hedifficacione ipsius castri et burgi C" ; 
T ds C Kam ` "H 

WO serventarie were possibly part of Michele's cavalli! 


ish 
i [ ol 
her Michele, who was the executo! 


E f 1 igo? 
ame serventarie passed to Michele Graden'é 


7 ave 
ason for this change might h 
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GR 


at som nt before 1277 shared chele Gradenigos prope! y WI [si xdes.$! Michele 
77h with their ur 
Gradenigos prop 
: eie 1 a s i grandson to bear the given na ne of his g andfather, 
3 fathi 


d : mil 
Gradenigo, son of Leonardo and the aid f the 13% century, in the same area as the fa 63 y 
was castellan of Pediada during the last years o ? the village of Staurachi in 1301. 


P ned vineyards in a eae 

: 2 The same Michele owr ) T. fom his firs g 

land was bared P me Neole, died and Francesto 
Antonio had at least 1 AL 


1 wit Ww nte [Se 4 i med 
bu d i fz e table 4a]. Antonio owne 
it he had no children wi h his second ife, Bona al r da i i - 
e "esti ja in the village of Dimilia,? as we as » eo fd e d 
land in I is late father's cavallaria in dn s Jh ; q 
ae Een : in the villages of Partheni and Poula, in the 
: village of Tilissos, in the sestiere o Santa 
ne ag 


to two cavallarie, during t aaan 
public auction a cavallaria, (five serve 


e serventaria in t PH i [artaro.& Nicolò 
sestiere of Dorsoduro) and one ser A on Ee ae village of Ta 
o also 
Croce. In 1281 the same Antoni 


denie r me o, whic E istinguished 
a h may have disting 
o, A h i P Zarloc V hi ; IR 
E 3i thy. ea , e nickna 1 3 p fs 
Gradenis , Antonios son, bears ? om d (Ni lò, j 
i | hi i vith the same n me colo, son of Pietro a id 010 
hin from his two first cousins W 


í received the 
i ey: om his father and rece 
68 In 1295, Nicold was emancipated an a EE SN 
S ardo).* In 1295, er 
son of Leonardo). in the village of Partheni.9? Nicolo ie of Sklabochorio, Pastela 
paternal cavallaria in oe o Keramoti, near to the vill Eun Won ia: 
in 1298, land in the area o Ee ipia: 1900 Nicolò owned thes lag 
i 70 Fina ar Da ; ter of Candia. 
a i 5.70 Finally, aroun artero Ge 
ue a l at aa a house in the loc bert an adult in 1259, when he bought 
in the village of Skalani, and 4 s alseady pd 
F Mi er sons, was * ns with his wife Beata, 
atte Michele’s other s Pa ris Latio: se 
on ine v afus) in the area of Chania. He ha 
a villein (villanus agra 


4].73 
dead by 1300 [see table 
Giacomo and Giovanni, and he w lready dead by 13 





as a 


tensis, and his uncle Antonio, 
Crete. Catasticum sexterii 
Michaelis Gradonico pa- 
Gradonico ex divisione 
eorum, defuncti. 


are title of civis Cre 

d., Catastici feudorum 

post decessum ipsius 1 

in parte ipsius Michaelis í 
js G ico, patris et avi 

-haelis Gradonico, pa t si um 

omit vus liber (1299-1305), Venice 1962, no. 

0. i vs 


sars the relatively r 
61. In 1277, Michele, who bears m CASES 
4 ud "E. adia: GASPA 
exchanged land and property in meine 
Dorsoduri, vol. ll, no. 1031. In m » dicitur advenisse 
tris et avi eorum ipsa pecia terre Meo »enominati M 
facta inter ipsos et avuncules e tla ducale, Grazie — 
` DOR ^ vassiere delta 
62. E. Favaro, ed., Cass T 
770 DELLA ROCCA, €d., 
P. 298. inevards for 10 ye MOROZZO I 
á sd these vineyards ) 
63. Michele leased these ) 
notaio in Candia, no. 400. dawok An 
64. In 1301, Bonafante, wide a annaa stipend in acci ii 
icol 3 sco Gradenigo, an * in Candia, nos. 479-490: 
: Francesco Gradenit n Candia, 
raana Fi T Benvenuto de Brixano, pk cde IL fol. 441r 
DELLA Rocca, ed., De: erno Il, (4447 " 
65 ASV, Duca di Candia, busta 20, d Catasticum sexteri I 
24 G , urs, ed., Catastici feudorum Crete. C 
56. Gaspares, ed., Catastiti , 


: fp tal soe i licolaus Gradonico 
adeno © 3 ; which Nicolaus 
j Candia. busta 19; quadet in a contract of 1300, by wh 
67. ASV, Duca di ee ; cce is found inate 
The fi i this nickne 
68. The first mention o E 


L arlot hyperpyra m osi faurocel w. of T aaso da Porto: 
t idow Tommaso 
f i Jaurocena) widow 
I rpyra [ror Morosina (Mau 
i r d 80 hyperpyr? f q 
dictus Zarloto borrowed F 


b igo Zarloto, see also 
icolo Gradenigo Zarlc e 

Y rol. 1, no. 24- About Nicoló G B 5 a, Detto 

i Pizolo, notaio in Candia, v a Sd e ieni di Brian. 

Carzong, ed., Pietro Pizoto, AEN Reon. Ed 


i sracio), also shared the same 
3 ; More i T and Pietro (Peracio), a f EAR 
ibid., nos. 61, 286, 308, 309 po Michele (Michaletto) and e eh O ri doran 
à Bra 7 ; GASPARES, j 

iet ui, degli adi ig ed Duca di Candia. Bandi, no. 474 

s qTI- VIDULICH, ed. AT acis, fs 
nickname: see Rarti-VID Vus aa Roa ton 

Crete. Catasticum sexterti Dorsoduri, vol. 1 

rete, Cata Se: 
69. Ibid., no. 1032- 
70. lbid., no. 1225. 






enuto de Brixano, 





from her stepsons (privignos), 


, received Morozzo 


ordance with Antonios will: 





tonio Gradenig 





Jorsoduri, vol. Il, no. 1030. 








v s. 61, 286, 308, 309, 510. 
ptaio in Candia, vol. 1, nos. 61, 286, 308, 309 
, nota 


Pietro Pizolo rii Dorsoduri, vol. 1, no. 605. 





; ed. saat ete. Catasticum se hart Pata 
71. CARBONE 4., Catastici feudorum d at e fric (Cecil, aA daa ut Clown! 
72. GasPARES, ed., GAPDHE T reo Grad enigo “i : 
3 Ta 1 oo Beata widow of b m ci Pietro Pizolo, notaio in Candia, vol. V. no. st 
7. n 1300, ata be 


le D fi ix m hs; CARBONE, et 
Gradenigo, so hyperpyra or six mon | 
idenigo, 50 Ny 
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There is more information about Michele last son, Pietro, who ier ae a si 
by his wife Agnese (Nicoló, Gerolamo, Giacomo and Giovanni), and E iur Med 
were called Gradeniga, Agata and Marchesina [see table 4). Three of the ME ere 
married to members of well-known Venetian families: Giovanni with Agnese, daug dini 
Giacomo Zancarolo, Gradeniga with Giacomo Mudazzo, and Marchesina with a mei a 
of the Donno family. Pietro was the councillor of the duke of Crete, an office rarely ers un 
by a Venetian from Crete.” By 1300, both Pietro and Agnese were dead, and Eel ed 
shared the parents’ property in Venice and Crete. In the same year, the four aS <a 
land left by their parents to their sisters. The land was located in the villages of Ng p 
Askoi, Abdou and Giophyrakia: Nicolò had the houses in Candia anc the land in As $01 ilia 
Abdou, Gerolamo the land in Giophyrakia, Giacomo the land and the garden in Dimi n 
and finally Giovanni the mill and the land, also in Dimilia.” The four brothers ee n 
quite similar to that owned by their grandfather, Michele. In 1306, Gerolamo received ies 
dowry for his wife, Agnese, a great fief in the villages of Libadia and Pentamodi, equa be af 
cavallaria and one and a fifth of a serventaria He also possessed a serventaria in the dee i 
Chania, which was granted by the authorities to Alexios Kallerges after the treaty of 1299- 
Gerolamo was only compensated for this serventaria in 1307.7 f land 

Michele Gradenigo, his sons and grandsons not only possessed a great deal o en 
property, but were the strongest branch of the Gradenigo family in Crete during ies 
13" century. This strength was confirmed in the next century by the involvement of Michele: 
descendants in the great revolt of San Tito in 1363 

Another important member of the Gradenigo family, who cannot, for the mom s 
be located in any one of its branches specifically, was the noble Leonardo Gradenigo-" 


" mn . ~ . n 5 he 
find him living in Candia in 1275 and 1313, but by 1339 he was already dead. In the n " 
owned a land in the area of Pediad a,” and in 1282 he rented land in the village of Mocho 























ent, 





74. CARBONE, ed., Pietro Pizolo, notaio in C 

75. Ibid., nos. 72, 334-337, 348, 358, 536. 

76. ASV, Duca di Candia, busta 19, quaderno III, 
in Candia: ibid., quaderno II, fol. 19r (265) 

77. The serventaria was valued 
ten villeins at 22 hyperpyra, According to the decision of th 
Gradenigo would take another Serve) 
See S. M. THEOTOKEs, ed., 
Azogáotig Me 


andia, vol. L, no. 348. 


S 
7 1 d house 
fols 6ar-v (113-114). Gerolamo also owned 





he 
k * and ¢ 
àt 300 hyperpyra, and the annual revenue from the land 


o 
4 re, Gerolam 
e Great Council of Venice, Ge ques: 
and be compensated for any oer yet lls 
Dome f ; DE 
Yyposo. ekótóóuevo: ex tov Apyelov TS Jibératio™ 
s ej 2d 
35-1669, Athens 1933, p.49; E Treen, De á pares 
TS PATE RAN yee zs 
ee ees Venitiennes concernant la Romanie, vol. 1, 1160-1363, Paris 1966, p. 135. See s 
ed., Catastici feudorum Crete. Catasticum Chance, Pp. 50-51 
. 78. He may have been a relative, or even a brother, of Michele € 
evidence to prove this, 


ntaria somewhere else 
lotopiká kpnrikd é 
voc LuuBovdatov Bevetiag. 12 
des Assemblées 


rever 





gh 
: cnoug 
iradenigo, but there is not 
"uu 
/ ; i pic 
79. In 1275, Leonardo Gradenigo bought from M 


the villages of Aitar and Kenourgio Chorio: ASV, [ 
1279, he leased half of his two villa i 





i ; A , serpenti 
aria, widow of Giovanni Longo, two n toi 

aie Ol. P 
Duca di Candia, busta 20, quaderno Il. 





jo) 
iS, Ci : M A AY Soph? 
to Pietro Querini for f iges, called Hagioi Apostoloi (Sancti Apostoli) and Zophorot í ie g 
ndia erini * our years, The villages were part of his cavallaria called Apossamo: CHIA rox 
f Ma l aa dto eee Marcello, no, 34. In November of the same year Leonardo as ? A 
[n arco Grimani altus A: mE ane É ` 2 

80. In ] io i p à cavallaria: ASV, Duca di Candia busta 19, quaderno II, fol. 82v nart 

2 une 12 a Gree T. * ini F one 
Gradenigo land m. mitch priest (papas) Nikephoros Gyalinas (lalina) rented to T hres 
Mec Equal to three pairs of oxe — 3 ; ros OWNE 

serventavie. ASV, Notai di c i oxen, in the village of Mochos, where Nikephoros ¢ 


andia, busta 115, not 


aio Crescenzio Alessandrino, fol. 29r. 
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c 1 -il,81 a clear indication that he 
In 1283, Leonardo was a member of the local Great ee woken neice aeled 
283, E as a cado. Ap P 
i tant representative of the local feudatory class. Fur : sd Oly 
visa E i Is of Alexios Kallerges and was captured. 4 
: , rough an 
ter break of the revolt, was he released throug 
in 1286, roughly three years after the outbreak a mida pu ker da iet 
Se Pe ides.82 He was marrie 
i r two sides. E 1 gm 
xchange of prisoners between the i paee ashes 
exch ange of p hey had children, although how many is unk SMa ay 
of Marco Cornaro, and they ha j Bn Simencs rale qiibpeno 
had a private residence in Venice, in the pne ar xe tuin Id dime tog 
adi ! jacent to his own.’ : Nm Le 
ad already leased a second one, adj his a as "Than deaPhicehl 
ex i, ee EY Great Council of Venice in 1304 tud 7 iain her 
Bote in Venice, and Leonardo felt that it would Th s Pais e A 
: ildr f ite young at th ‘ 
E ile (suggesti j children were qu gast 1D a 
a while (suggesting that vu ane and live in Venice with his children, for a naim 
erty ce r his military service . 
T ent for his military 
fi iti he left a replacemen 
four years, on the condition that 


ir father’s lands, 
Ü rete and used their fat 
We do not know whether his children ever returned to Crete 
edo notk 


1ey remained 1n. Venice 10ugh we do no ve their names, It ssible 
hether d C I I Q € ames, It I5 poss 

; sp " £i 
D : : s rector of Crete (guber nator et 


eas “governor an 
that Marco Gradenigo, who was proclaimed em of this Leonardo's sons. 3 
S: 1 was ; P g 
rector Crete) during the revolt of San NA Venice, Leonardo was appointed, along 
In 1304, and probably on account of his travel x a j braces D tiers bead 
n 1304, ar abl) ‘ ssy of the Cretan feuda ! feme 
; as head of the embassy o r ittee set up to inquire 
wi rea Cornaro, as head o $ : ae e committee set up 
1 hie {to Candia where we find him as a member o th 
already returned andia, 


s arco 

eonardo sold to Ma 

" T 88 In 1311-1313, Leona ) n - 

into Andrea Cornaros demand for Smp E ie dta Gitistiblan, In tha Ss 
a Corna À a duke-ok Crete, ket 

Caravello a villein* granted to him by the duke villein, registered on Leonardo’ 


izati F the "Venice. This 

1305-1308, with the authorization of the doge id iras 

i jai illage of Mathari, was probably a gin ein, UK 

cavallaria in the village of Matt P Suri. e ae vans "5 nie 
anii urived in 1252 with the third cc on 

een, a l A x 
MA Thirty years later, in 1282, we fin he 

arish of San Polo in Venice, now in 


in the military operations against the rebe! 


aximum of 
received permission to le 





y ernment in return 
he Cretan governmen 


for his services as head of the Iready 
n A Me z e have alrea 
Giovanni Gradenigo, deve rea of Chania. 
the western part of Crete, in the HAE from the p 
another Giovanni Gradenigo “formerly 


j, .570. 
rii Dorsoduri, vol. V, no. 1092, p-5 
j as exchanged with two Da 
us Grecorum 1 ee 
SV. Duca di Candia, busta 19, quaderno I 


7 ponardi Gradonico n 
j Marci Cornario uxor Leonardi Gr adon [E 
ipi Len an ) that her mother, Giacomina, had 


». Catasticum sexte 
n bac insula, W; 





a eudorum C 
81. Gasranzs, ed., Catastici fe iil 
5 i ne ca 
82. Leonardo Gradenigo, q € T Ls 
cba family. See / 
bers of che Barouchas (Varucha) fam " iiim a 
83. In July 1300, Cornarola filia con inds (dibras denariorum 
3. [n] Jenetian pounds 
: snetian p 
from her brother Andrea 200 Ve 


n 4 10. 608. 
jo in Candia, vol. 1, t » 
| i : M ned ei a ;iov i Sagredo 11 po inds and 7 and V^ soldi as 
EE uae d 1o Gradenigo p aid to Giovanni sag 
S :onardo Gra x 
84. In August 1300 Leor g 


x n 
" s Ü 200115 s in Venice: CARBONE, ed., Pierro 
y j Symeonis Prophete in Ver 
ah i i neti Symeon » 
a K se onfinio Sa: ) 
art of rent for a house in c07) 
part of the annual rent 


^i; j ; voll n0. 693- | ——— yu Bevetias, p. 4 Ho dates 
ee a Anopdoets MelGovos a pa rdo, sold an ox to the villein Nicholas 
8. "TazemeoiEs 5 6 sonardo, sold an o» 
85. THEOTOKES, ed., eona 


5 ; of the late I u T 
86. In 1339, Giovanni Gradenigo, son de Cruce. Notápiog otov E n i 
k 4 3 yanciscus AC & . 6 ove 
; ^ jASP : ix n ide F 4 5 ar »wned land 1n the vi ag 
Strategopoulos: Ch. GASPARES, dicii sonet the re Leonardo; 
1 Marco Gra go 
1999, no. 402. In 1346, 


F rol. 385r. Giovanni 
Pedi SV, “andia, busta 20, fol. 385 

ites in the area of Pediada: ASV, Duca di = d 

; Lobe vale i ye, i rh one ca sure. 
x NE d » Leonardo mentioned above, althoug 

M / be sons of the Leona v Bevernelic Pepovatie: pub 
is ae js d., Ocozícua to TS Bevetixis Pep | 
87. THEOTOKES, €d., 


88. /bid., p. 44, NO. 10. e a 
89. Gast ris 5. ed., Catastici feudorum Cre 
. tASPA SS. o 






ved 








Catasticum sexterii Dorsoduri, vol. M, no. 2 
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n ^ op) 90 
habitant of Chania” (olim de confinio Sancti Pauli n Veneciis, Mens. cA sac 
Since Giovanni came from T San Paternian parish, we ze not sure dua ar Rd 

5i i any case, a Giovanni Gradenigo lived in t yo 
pant or Rd abad s Gh estrus though we know nothing more akon 
Ma cheisanie years, we find a Marchizio Gradenigo also living in r 
identified as the noble Marco Gradenigo, who lived in Chania with his brother Enriga 
at the end of the 13" century, and in the first decade of the 14" century. TEENER 
In April 1299 or 1300, the two Gradenigo brothers and the rector of C ST. iae 
Dolfin, were involved in a bout of unrest in the city? Marco Gradenigo and some ar 
men attacked the residence of the rector, in an attempt to d 
detailing a fine imposed on Enrigacio. Marco failed, but i 
rector announced that someone had tried to enter his bedroo 
that it was Marco, who still wanted to “steal” the 
his argument, the rector mentioned that Marco | 
games of chance. The duke of Crete order 


estroy or steal the document 
n June of the same year the 
m during the night, implying 
sentence against his brother. To holie 
had himself been given a fine for illega 
ed an investigation, and the results were sent H 
the doge of Venice. During the process, many feudatories from Chania, Rethymno ied 
Candia were investigated, among them two other members of the Grad enigo fami Y: 
Gerolamo Gradenigo against Marco and on behalf of the rector, and his brother Giovann! 
Gradenigo as the representative of the chancellor of Chan 
know how the case ended and whether or not the doge o 
In any case, Enrigacio, Marco's brother was elected as c 
and in the same year was appointed he. 
Venice.” This shows that he 
despite any possible opprobri 

Marco was still alive in 1304-1306, but is referred to as “late” 
called Eirene, a name used mostly by Greeks, prob 
Greek feudatory family, many of which existed int 
one legitimate, Peracio, and one illegitim 
land property, equal to four cavallarie 








ia. Unfortunately we do not 
Venice found Marco guilty. 
astellan of Apokoronas in 1302 
ad of the embassy of the feudatories of Chania to 


f : arse lass; 
remained a prominent member of the local feudatory cla 
um attached to the case, 





in 1315.4 His wife was 
ably indicating his marriage into à loca 
he region.” Marco had at least two Mn 
ate, Enrigacio. Marco owned a huge amount 0f 
and four serventarie in the areas of Apokoronas 


90. In April 21 1282 Alexios Kall 
above note 54. The next day the sa 
Notai di Candia, bust 

915 


; "m r 5s i Gradenigo: S€? 
erges borrowed a quantity of wheat from Giovanni Grade cy 
me Giovanni lent to another person 100 mensure of wheat (AS 

a 115, notaio Crescenzio Alessandrino, fol. 26r). 


y iN : n i j di 
‘andi n August 1282, Marchizio Gradenigo lent to someone an amount of money: ASV, Notai 
Candia, busta 115, notaio Crescenzio Alessandrino, fol, 3r. 


92 EE er ree n a 1 
, 92. R. d I libri commemoriali della Republica di Venezia. Regesti, vol, 1, Venice 1876, PP: ! 
2, NOS. 37-38, Cf. Gaspargs. e atastici feudo, Ye y j Chan 
x is a ja RES, ed., Catastici feudoy um Crete. Catasticum Chanee, pp. 85-87. 
e ai ; T wes ed., Anopáceic MeiGovoc ZuuflovA (ov Bevertias, p. 38, no. 10; Favaro, ed.» 
sie i 4 bolla ducale, Grazie, no. 321; [HEOTOKES, ed., Oroníouoro TNS Bevetixns Pepovatas, p.15 
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IN SEARCH OF THE BYZANTINE IDENTITY/IDENTITIE 
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decision-making, non-elites are apparently static and socially uniform groups. Peasants 
seem to be recognized only as peasants, treated often in literature as productive and 
consumption units, studied mainly with regards to their fiscal obligations, social status 
and ability to produce agricultural goods.? Such works make significant contributions to 
the study of Byzantine economy and social history, but they also highlight the need for 
more research on the multiple identities of non-elite groups. 

In the study of peasant identity in 13^ century Lemnos, the fragmented nature of the 
monastic archives, the number of paroikoi registered, and the lack of information for the 
same areas in consecutive decades pose some serious limitations. The main monastic acts 
available for that period are two acts from the monastery of Lavra dated to 1284 and 1304 
that describe the lands and the paroikoi of the monastery in northwestern Lemnos and a 
document from the monastery of Patmos dated to 1285 regarding the monastery's properties 
and paroikoi in the southwestern part of the island.'° Despite limited information, the study 
of peasants both as individuals and members of a community is possible. Prosopography 
can be very informative in the study of peasant identities, especially what Stone calls 
"mass study", which emphasizes social themes and different social and economic groups 
as opposed to high-status individuals.'! Although it is more difficult to discuss the actions 
and decisions of an individual peasant than a merchant, an ambassador, or an emperor, 
differences in the identity of people and in their roles can be detected by differences in 
decision-making processes, in wealth and social networks. This holds true even when 
the individuals in question belonged to the same economic and social group, even to the 
same household. A cross-cultural approach is also essential in this type of study, because it 
introduces us to a range of possibilities and variations in human behavior and in formation 
of society. Even if many case studies are not applicable or comparable to the Byz 
they still force us to consider why the negotiation and expression of identities in Byzantine 
society might differ from that of other societies and why some aspects of identity were 
more emphasized than others. Thus, in this article I also consider studies on identity in past 
and contemporary societies, and focus especially on echnographic research on rural Greece. 
Analogies have been drawn with caution and only in cases when similar social processes and 
roles are known for the Byzantine period. 
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THE PEASANT IDENTITY IN THE MONASTIC ACTS 


The way in which identities are presented in the monastic archives is associated with 
the purpose of those archives. The archives include censuses, acts of buying and selling 
properties, and lists of monastic properties and of the peasants who worked on monastic 
lands. All acts follow a similar format in recording information on the paroikoi, ‘The head 


9. Such works include, J. W. NESBITT, Mechanisms of agricultural production on estates of the 
Byzantine praktika, Ann Arbor, Michigan 1972; A. E. Larou-THOMADAKIS, Peasant society in the late 
Byzantine Empire: A social and demographic study, Princeton 1977; A. Harvey, Economic expansion in 
the Byzantine Empire, 900-1200, Cam bridge 1989. 

10. P. LEMERLE, A. Guittou and N. Svoronos, eds, Actes de Lavra, vol. V, De 1204 à 1328, Paris 
1977 (Archives de l'Athos 8), no. 73 (1284), pp. 16-22; no. 77 (1284), pp. 38-42: no. 99 (1304), pp. 142-152: 
M. Nystazopoutou-Petexipou, ed., Budavriveé éyypapa ts Movs Hátuov, vol. lL, Anootov 
Aettoupyov, Athens 1980, no. 74 (1285), pp. 217-223. 

11. SrONE, Prosopography, P- 47. 
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of the family is mentioned first by name, occasionally also by occupation or place of origin, 
and by the name of his father. Less frequently, he is mentioned by the name of another close 
relative, such as his mother, father-in- law, mother-in-law, uncle, etc. Then, the rest of the 
household follows, recorded by name and relation. Finally, type, size, and location of family 
properties are listed, followed by the fiscal obligations of each household.!? Therefore, the 
identity of these individuals is considered in the monastic acts almost exclusively in terms of 
their paroikoi status: people, who cultivated the fields, produced mainly agricultural goods, 
organized themselves in villages, and paid taxes. All other information — names, origin, and 
family ties — is merely supplementary to better identify individuals and track their properties 
more easily. Since many households of the same extensive family shared common property, 
full knowledge of family ties was necessary to keep complete property records. In the mo- 
nastic archives, we can see how the plurality of peasant identities is silenced and only one's 
identity as a paroikos is emphasized. Polysemy of identities can be emphasized or silenced 
by individuals and societies, depending on potential claims to social and economic control 
and on each society's perceptions of itsel£.!? Because the monastic acts were compiled by 
specific groups serving specific - mainly economic — purposes, they present the paroikoi a 
a uniform socio-economic unit. Studies in historical archaeology often discuss how textual 
sources could place emphasis on a single identity, while archaeological finds mighr suggest 
different or multiple identities for the same individual or social group. 4 Thus, in this article 
I move beyond the official recorded peasant identity; I consider all additional information 
such as occupation, origin and social affiliations to explore other possible hidden” identities 


negotiated through various social and economic processes. 





GOODS, SERVICES, AND SOCIAL IDENTITY 
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be discussed in this study, but it is important to note that in Lemnos, as elsewhere in 
the Byzantine Empire, information about them is richer for the end of the 13^ century 
and the beginning of the 14^ century than in later decades.'? This phenomenon, should 
be associated both with the lack of available arable land and with a growing population 
whose increasing demands for products and services had to be met. 

The skills and knowledge involved in producing goods, and the ability of the craftsmen 
to meet local demand, were important aspects of social identity which also enhanced 
social variability within a community. The economic situation of craftsmen did not differ 
from the average paroikoi on the island; considering their fortunes and fiscal obligations, 
they were not among the wealthiest families.'* Their occupations, however, allowed 
them access to a wider social network created by producer-consumer relationships that 
extended beyond the boundaries of individual villages. Equally important was access to 
restricted knowledge, such as manufacturing techniques and sources of raw materials. 
Social variability could also be found among craftsmen, if one considers the possible 
differences in social status depending on the products produced, the clientele, the 
rareness of the raw material and other such variables. The ability to make and sell goods 
could also create differences in the role of such individuals within their own families, 
Costin discusses for example, how produced goods could be seen as material markers of 
the craftsman’s contribution to the household economy, allowing them perhaps to enjoy 
greater respect or participation in the household's decision-making. g 

The case of peasant-soldiers on Lemnos can also be informative on the relationship 
between services, and multiple identities. At the end of the 13'^ century, Lemnos was 
once again under Byzantine control. However, the competition between Byzantium 
and the Western powers over the control of territories and sea routes aggravated pirate 
attacks in the Aegean, thus creating the need for additional protection on the island.20 
To boost security and military presence on the island, the state settled soldiers and granted 
them privileges and lands, which the soldiers could own and live off.2! Such individuals 
had multiple and constantly shifting identities due to their dual roles as peasants and 
soldiers. Their lives were divided between war and peace and between land and sea, as 
some of those peasant-soldiers, the prosalentai, served as rowers in the Byzantine navy.22 
Their dual tasks, in some cases different origin, and the increased social status they 
enjoyed, were all components of their multiple identities that could be emphasized or 
silenced in different contexts. The roles and identities of these soldiers changed in the 





| Bs J. Lerorr, Anthroponymie et société villageoise (x*-xiv* siécle), in Hommes et richesses dans 
l'Empire byzantin, vol. II, vire-xve siècle, eds V. Kravari, J. Lerorr and C. Morrisson, Paris 1991 
(Réalités byzantines 3), pp. 225-238. 

18. Their fortune usually included a house and a zeugari of oxen and their fiscal obligations were 
on average a sixth of an hyperpyron: LEMERLE, GUILLOU and Svoronos, eds, Actes de Lavra, vol. ll 
no. 73 (1284), pp. 19-22, L. 47, 58-62, 75. l 

19. C. Costin, Introduction: Craft and social identity, in Craft and social identity, eds C. 1.. Costin 
and P. R. Wricur, Arlington 1998, pp. 3-18. 

20; L, P. PHRANGETES. Afjuvoc n ptatérn, vol. HI, BuGávtio-Dparykokpactía, Athens 2000. 
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22. M. Barrusis, The late Byzantine army. Arms and society, 1204-1453, Philadelphia 1992 
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course of the next 300 years following the changes in the political and military spheres. 
From simple rowers and soldiers, they began to participate actively in the defense of the 
island, manning fortifications and even rising up to form the military local elite in the 
Byzantine and later Ottoman Empire.?? 


THE 13h CENTURY ByZANTINE VILLAGE AND ITS ROLE IN NEGOTIATING IDENTITIES 


Emphasis on social networks and collective identity can be seen in the cooperation and 
collective activities among Lemnian peasants to achieve common goals.24 For example, 
in the 1284 act of Lavra, less than half of the families registered had any arable land and 
only 2196 had any vineyards (figs. 1-2]. Based solely on the ownership of land, it would 
be impossible for the peasants to provide for their families and create a sellable surplus. 
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Figs. 1-2: charts with arable land and vineyards owned by Lavra's paroikoi in 1284 
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i is a characteristic example of how common property 
was formed, and how it created and reinforced social ties, and affiliations. Kalos is 
registered with his wife, his two sons, and his daughter-in-law. His property is registered 
together with that of his son-in-law, who married Kalos’ daughter, but was registered 


as a separate household than Kalos. These families shared property that belonged 
his wife but with additional lands belonging to Kalos’s son-in-law. 
with other people in the village, as they also shared a mil 
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The monastic archives provide good examples of how social networks were built 
based both on kinship and on economic cooperation, but they are silent on other social 
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IDENTITY INSIDE THE FAMILY 


The negotiation of identities started in the household and within each individual 
family. Each family member, according to their age, gender, experience, and degree of 
participation in family decisions, was ascribed certain roles [figs. 5-6]. However, the 
boundaries and characteristics of identities in the family were constantly shifting 

y ) ting, an 
this is most evident in changes of the family members’ roles as they move to different 
phases in their life-cycle. 
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Figs. 5-6: charts showings the number of family members registered 
in the 1284 and 1304 acts of Lavra 
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The passage to adult life and marriage are events in one’s life which signify changes in 
identity and in the relations with the family and community. Upon entering a marriage, 
men and women experienced a series of changes in their economic situation, social 
status, responsibilities, and social obligations. These changes affected family ties, and 
occasionally even bonds within their own house. To discuss such changes, the case of 
Kale and George, who lived on Lemnos at the end of the 13" century, is examined here 
as an example.*4 

It is clear that Kale married well; the property owned by her and her husband shows 
that they were one of the most prosperous, well-to-do families in their region. The for- 
tune of Kale and George comprised a total of six houses, two zeugaria, donkeys and 
mules, 115 sheep, and shares in two different watermills. Some assets came from Kale’s 
dowry, but the bulk of their fortune came from George’ family. George was registered 
as head of his own nuclear family followed by his wife and their three children. 
His household also included his brother with his wife, and their daughter. Clearly, this 
is a case of two related nuclear families that were part of the same household, and shared 
common property. The family fortune was even more substantial if we include the assets 
of George’ extended family, (i.e., George's sister and her family, and his aunt), and we 
consider that they could all be cooperating and operating based on common economic 
strategies. In that case, they had at their disposal 10 houses, four pairs of oxen, fig trees, 
around 200 modioi of land, more than 3o modioi of vine, 150 sheep, and shares from four 
watermills. Such economic ties among family members also influenced social ties as well 
as family organization, and they defined aspects of cach person's identity. In Kales case, 
for example, upon marriage she crossed officially to adulthood, thus becoming a wife and 
a mother. Upon marriage, the resources that her new family commanded were far more 
substantial than those of her own family. In addition, her family ties and social affiliations 
grew as she became a member of a larger family with more extensive economic and social 
ties. Furthermore, we could also see multiple and liquid identities for George and his 
brother as chey moved from being the sons of one family to being fathers and husbands 
in their own family. Although they were the heads of their own nuclear families, we 
can infer that they assumed different roles inside the household from the fact that only 
George was registered as the head of the household. c din p 

Using George and his brother as an example, it is clear that there are also di n 
the roles and obligations of men and women who remained with their new families under 
the paternal roof, and of those who established their own independent households, even 
if they still had some properties shared with other family members. Forbes, far example, 
discusses brides from another village as outsiders in their new homes, where they had 
tö co-habie with.-tleir parents-in-law.^ In the monastic acts of 1284 and of 1304, there 
are some male paroikoi who are identified by their name and then followed not by the 
name of their father, as expected, but by that of their father-in-law, and in fewer cases 
by that of their mother-in-law.*° This was the case even if they did not reside with the 


34. For Kale’s and George's family and property see LEMERLE, GuiLLou and Svoronos, eds, Actes 
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brides family and were the heads of their own nuclear family. As suggested elsewhere, 
these men, who were identified as the “son-in-law of" in the records, probably came from 
another village.? Although this association with their parents-in-law was probably due 
to practical reasons, such as easier and more accurate registration and identification of 
property received as dowries, it also argues for changes in their identity that should not go 
unrecognized. Before their marriage, their identity was connected to their own parents, 
origin, names, social ties, and property. However, after the wedding and their probable 
relocation to the bride's village, their identity was related to her family, and thus they were 
known and registered in connection to the parents-in-law. i 
Women also played an important role in the economic and social life ofboth the family 
and the community. They participated in family economic strategies with their dowries, 
with their labor in the fields, and within the house.?8 In contrast to other countries in 
Medieval Europe, such as England, women in Byzantium could be granted up to half of 
the family's fortune upon marriage.?? The dowry often included a house, which allowed 
the woman to settle in her own house with her new family, sooner than her male siblings. 
Young men often inherited a house upon their parents’ death, which meant that they 
frequently continued to cohabit with cheir parents until this occurred. In addition to this, 
women also participated in cultivating the lands, collecting herbs, greens, fruit and nuts, 
tending the animals, and contributing to the production of goods. Forbes, for example, 
notes that women were very often responsible for overseeing animal grazing at Methana 
in the early 20% century, travelling with the livestock throughout the landscape. o 
Furthermore, ethnographic studies in rural Greece suggest that everybody helped in 
times of intense agricultural activities, such as sowing, harvesting, collecting olives, and 
producing oil, even children and the elderly.*! Thus, these important economic activities 
transformed to key events of socializing and bonding among community members. 
Apart from participation in agricultural production, women could also undertake 
income-generating activities in their house such as rope making and textile production,i? 
Some of these tasks were commonly labeled as “male”, but were also frequently undertaken 
by women, thus generating changes in the identities of the women who performed 
them./? Lazaridis explores che change in identities and the boundaries between male 
and female in income-generating activities^*. She discusses how women in the village of 





37. See also discussion in F. Konpyit, Changes in the structure of the Late Byzantine family and 
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Nohia at Crete experienced changes in their identities and in their role in the family and 
community when they became skilled producers of silk textilesf?. Women’s participation 
in economic activities could also signify changes in the identities of a woman and her 
husband, depending on the type of activities and on the time that they occur. Kenna, 
for example, discusses how young women who worked in the fields on a Cycladic island 
were praised for contributing to the family's income. However, if this continued many 
years after their marriage, then the husband was considered incapable of providing for his 
family; this negative perception of their situation by the local community had similarly 
negative consequences for their social ties and affiliations.46 Time and age have to be 
considered as important factors in understanding women’s activities and their roles in the 
community. Indicative are the changes in women's identities after their husbands’ death. 
Some became heads of the households, even when their children had married and there 
was another adult male in the family. Such is the case of Atramitine, a widow who was 
registered as the head of her family, which included her daughter and her son-in-law.47 
Another interesting case is that of the nun Helen, who was registered with her children 
and her property. She must have been married, but following her husband's death, 
she became a nun. In 1304 she maintained her identity as a peasant, as a mother, and as 
the owner of property, and assumed new identities both as a nun and as the head of her 
family after her husband's death. 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING LOCAL 


Place of origin and genealogy have been acknowledged as key components of identity 
in many cultures, and Byzantium was no exception. Here I argue that being local was 
an important, much-emphasized aspect of identity in 13^ century Lemnos. Being a local 
meant that one was a member of a community, and an integral part of the community's 
history. Origin provided a means for people to distinguish themselves from others, 
One’s long-term connection to a specific place, manifested by property, extensive social 
networks, and access to local knowledge, gave one a special status among fellow peasants 
r and to the control of resources. This emphasis on place of 
being a local were arguably valued aspects of identity in the 
al of people from different 


and perhaps the right to powe 
origin and the importance of 
13th century, a time when Lemnian society experienced the arriv 
parts of the empire as well as from Italy and other Western regions. a 

are four distinct categories of origin: individuals who were 


In the monastic acts, there S : 
age; others who originated from one village of Lemnos and 


born and lived in the same vil 
later settled in another; peop 
people from foreign lands. Re 
who had lived in the same vil 
form extended families, to have extended social ties in their community, and occasionally 


e coming from other parts of the Byzantine Empire; and 
garding the first two categories, Laiou argues that peasants 





age for several consecutive generations were more likely to 


45. lbid., pp. 76-80. 
46. M. E. Kenna, Houses, fields, and graves: Property and ritual obligation on a Greek island, 


Ethnology 15, 1976, pp. 21-34, here p. 23- 
47. LEMERLE, GUILLOU and Svoronos, eds, Actes de Lavra, vol. IH, no. 99 (1304), p. 145, l. 64. 


48. Ibid., l. 53-55. 
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to possess more extensive property than others. The same can be observed at Lemnos. 
Examples from the early 14" century show that paroikoi who had moved away from their 
village of origin and setded in small, newly founded villages had limited possessions, 
small families, and rarely any relatives in the same area.^? 

The political and military events of the 13^ century certainly intensified population 
movement onto and off the island, and this increased the variety of identities, perhaps 
also heightening the need to emphasize the local identity. The monastic acts mention 
paroikoi who came from other parts, or former parts, of the Byzantine Empire, such as 
Chios, Mytilene, Melos, and Korone.?! The fact that their place of origin is mentioned as 

art of their official registered identity is significant. 

In the aftermath of the fourth crusade, Lemnos became the property of the Latin 
Emperor Baldwin I of Flanders (1204-1205). After his death, Lemnos was ruled by the 
Venetian family of Filocalo Navigaioso.?? The presence of Venetians on the island is 
already well known from the twelfth century, when they were given a church and some 
other buildings at the castle of Kotzinos.5? The control of the island by Venice until the 
1270s certainly encouraged the arrival of other Venetians, although it remains unknown 
how many of them actually settled on the island. However, references to Italian names of 
paroikoi and of landowners in the monastic acts suggest that citizens of the Italian cities 
had settled and acquired properties on the island. One such example is an individual 
called Ntzia Ntalemnos, probably of Italian origin, who had properties on the island. 
It is likely that his family had been living on Lemnos for at least two generations, as his 
father was also known and mentioned in the act of 1284.54 The fact that origin was a 
way to identify people on the island could also mean that local communities thought it 
important to distinguish between “true locals" and the “others”.55 

Another aspect of local identity is good knowledge of the natural landscape. There was 





a standard way to compile monastic acts (includ 
sales) and to describe locations and boundaries o 
included well-known landmarks, place-names, bu 


ing censuses, lists of properties, acts of 
monastic properties. Such descriptions 
ildings, and recognizable features of the 


natural landscape, such as rivers and mountains.*¢ The descriptions of such areas were done 
by officials, who often did not reside on the island and had no personal knowledge of the 


49. Latou, Family structure and the transmission of property, pp. 52, 70-72. 

50. LEMERLE, GuiLLOU and Svoronos, eds, Actes de Lavra, vol. I, no. 99 (1304), p. 148, l. 140-148. 
A typical example is the village of Phouske; the few paroikoi registered in that settlement, did not have 
extended families and some came from outside Lemnos, as their names suggest. 

51. Ibid., no. 73 (1284), pp. 19-21, l. 85, 87; no. 99 (1304), PP. 145-147, l. 210, 217. 

52. For a history of Lemnos in the 13 century see PHRANGELES, Anuvos n qiATá tI), vol. Hl; see 
also, P. Toppina, Latins on Lemnos before and after 1453, in Continuity and change, eds Bryer and 
Lowry, PP- 217-234. 

53. Ch. Pennas, To uecoovikó Ppodpio Kétivog rnc Aüjuvou, Apyatodoyia so, 1994, pp. 68-74. 

54. LEMERLE, GuiLLOU and Svoronos, eds, Actes de Lavra, vol. Il, no. 73 (1284), pp. 19-22, l. 48. 

55. For proc of shaping and expressing local indentities see, H. Tax, Longing for local iden- 
tity: Intervillage relations in an Italian mountain area, Anthropological quarterly 63, 1990, pp. 90-100, 
here pp. 98-99. 

56 See for example the description of the area that belonged to Lavras metochi of Gomatou; rivers, 
mountains, the coast, cliffs and fields are mentioned as landmarks: /bid., no. 73 (1284), pp. 18-19, l. 10-40. 
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landscape which they were describing. Thus, they employed locals to identify landmarks and 
places for them. In light of this, the descriptions of those areas can also be used to reveal the 
locals’ perception of their own landscape. The ways in which the landscape was described, 
the words used, the names and landmarks chosen ro define it are indicative of the locals 
perceptions of their surroundings and their relationship to them. In those descriptions, 
emphasis is placed on natural features. Land and property are described and defined by 
the rivers, the mountains, the valleys, the fields, the paths, and less so by buildings, such as 


churches and houses. This can be seen, for example, in the variety of words used to describe 
small rivers, big rivers, and seasonal 


andscape that surrounded them, 
o it. One could argue 


rivers, categorizing them variously as streams, rivers, 
rivers; many of them also bore names." People observed the l 


recognized its changes and its different elements, and felt connected t it. 7 
al features are more dominant than buildings and thus their 


mention were more frequent. However, the connection of the peasants to their landscape 
should not be underestimated, since the natural landscape is also an arena where social, 
religious, and other identities can be displayed. Certain places and landmarks functioned as 
mnemonic devices, connected to the peasants’ family history, to their ancestors, and Um 
to mythical stories of distant times, reminding the locals of their genealogies, uds 
tions and social ties. Forbes discusses the connection of a farmer at Methana to his e * 
and the way in which he viewed his field terrace as a part of his and his family’s pu 8 
The landscape, as a landscape of memory, symbolism, and ancestors, was a id id 
people's identity. The shared recognition of its importance, led to the Ae aen 
knowledge of its elements, their location, names, and its pervasive symbo s a japs a 
recognition also placed emphasis on differentiating between en and eae ae 
former having access to local knowledge and a deeper bond with the surrounding 


that in the rural landscape, natur 





DiscussioN 

at peasant identities were far from static and 
uid. To serve their own interests, the monastic 
and focused only on certain 


In this study, I have tried to argue th 
uniform; rather they were multiple and liq : ag) 
archives restrained the polysemy of peasant identities on about peasant identities, as 
characteristics. However, we can still deduce more canon’ al i P Feed Mesi rd 
long as we are able to think of Rd beyond ra Exe compa analogies from 
and social that limit our scope of Byzantine society: 77,7777 puce ch differ 
ethnographic research in CMM clearly show how denies eu E NE e a 
activities and social processes, which is also relevant to a TRAR Eire pore bs 

As I have discussed, communities and families were p ip n ditus 
negotiation of all cheir members’ identities. Everyday ce ee is I. en "tn a 
connected to kinship ties and shared property functionec B zr Sn diffe i Mia. 
and expressing pes ee People could also assume new identities in different phases o 


referring to their shape or to raw material or to people's 
u, ed., Bu£avrivé Eyypapa, vol. IL, no. 74 (1285), p. 219. 
For the role of the landscape as a mnemonic device and as 





57. Ibid. For the names of mountains 
names see also NystazOPOULOU-PELEKIDO 


58. FORBES, Meaning and identity, p- 325- 2 : . 
nity see also, L. SIKKINK and B. M. CHoque, Landscape, gender, and com- 


an integral part of local ide 
Pace Anthropological quarterly 72, NO. 4, 1999, pp. 167-182. 


munity: Andean mountain stories, 
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their life-cycle or wh i iti 
p a 2 i NETS in the political and socio-economic spheres forced them 
ple and shifting identities also allowed peasants to identify themselves with 


NETWORKS OF NICAEA: 139-CENTURY SOCIO-ECONOMIC TIES, 


Mu ved ied and distinguish themselves from others 
Finally it is exactly this plurali i i ] 
simum mi ete aul ee n pd SEE TASS AN teil 
stikeisiontio nilageandsnact als; while they understood themselves as ¢ ents STRUCTURES AND PROSOPO 
ge and society, they still had their own desires and E Te Ce 
EKATERINI MITSIOU 


led to different decisions and actions 


fter the capture of Constantinople by the cru- 
nstantinople was lost, other regions like Thrace, 
| quickly into the hands of the Latins. In other 


ia oa capiite of the Byzantine capital brought rather more indirect changes. Refugees 
mimber eee Macedonia, ‘Thrace and other areas arrived in various places, in great 
decedit a refugees significantly influenced the social and economic structures of 
wih i TY hich they settled, for example western Asia Minor, imbuing these structures 
H quid and multiple characteristics. Many scholars, most notably M. Angold, 
i . Ahrweiler, and G. Ostrogorsky, but also P. Gounarides, V. Puech and D. Kyritses, 
a analysed the Nicaean society and the impact of those aristocratic refugees in detail.2 
heir research offers a good picture of the socioeconomic framework after 1204, but there 
Be DONA sues that remain: firstly, the relationship between the local and the 
gee aristocrats, and, secondly, questions of land ownership. 
Research into these issues is made possible by the preservation of monastic cartularies, 
iuis notably the cartulary of the Lembos monastery, near Smyrna? the most detailed of 
the period, preserved in the codex Vindobonensis hist. gra sv (dated to the 


tim oe changes marked the period a 

saders i A fe 

" ers in 1204.! Thought initally only Co 
acedonia and northern Asia Minor fe 








are two importanat i 
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beginning e 14th ce 4 ‘ 
"ELO npon 14th century). The cartulary is organised thus: the first six documents are 
imperial chrysobulls issued by John III Batatzes (1228 a 4 1236 Fire 
Michael VIII Palaiologos (1262) and é 228 and 1235), John IV Laskaris (1258), 
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meeting other expenses. In consequence, we 
cultivated was altogether larger than 1 kmz.!! 

It is interesting to follow some o 
monastery's possessions (periorismos), 


to regions such as Macedonia, we do not possess 


etailed lists of its farmers and their famil 
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can safely assume that the amount of land they 
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Gounar i A : 

sch Cua ud es with the metropolitan of Smyrna, Constantine Parthenes, 

d Mee 2 ae simon dated June 1207 explains why. Three years before, 

had atvempred ie 1 Syprian, which belonged to the metropolis of Smyrna, 
a a e lands of the Gounaropouloi i ; ^ : 

a oi in Demosion by force. In order 
to preve Nen y force.?? In or 
dud RA as incidents, the Gounaropouloi preferred to sell their land to che 

- eros : $ a 
De a rt y, who could offer a certain security against the metropolis 
l 32 Nicholas (then the monk Nikandros) Gounar | So 
written testimony about the sale of 1207, as in d naropoulos was asked to give 3 
: 207,asint ; T a 
the possession of Lembos.?! In the followi he meantime the village had come into 
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Bare. Whether by coincidence or not, only one year 
bos) had apparently reached an agreement? 


The history of the Gounaropoulos family and its kin is also interesting because of certain 
prosopographical difficulties. Phokas listed two families of Gounaropouloi as paroikoi, the 
first being chat of Maria, widow of Michael Gounaropoulos, including her sons George and 
John.?! The other is the family of Eudokia, widow of a Gounaropoulos, which included her 
son Michael, her daughter Eirene and her son-in-law George Lintaites. We can confidently 


identify Eudokia’s husband as the aforementioned John Gounaropoulos. 
ily was related to the Konstomyroi, as attested in a document 
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96 EKATERINL MITSIOU 
how this can be achieved, using statistical analysis to make demographic measurements 
for the region of Macedonia.? Since then, the social sciences have demonstrated the ga 
potential offered by modern theories and techniques. These enable us to visualise us 
crucially, to measure the network formed by peasants and their connections. Unfortunately, 
although such methods are well-established in fields such as sociology, they have largely 
gone unnoticed by scholars of Byzantium. " 
One such method, which can be applied to the village of Bare, is social network analysis. 
Various software tools and visualisation programmes exist for chis purpose, and they have 
already been applied to the analysis of medieval societies, One such study is Padgett 
and Ansell's now classic examination of the Medici in 15^ century Florence. As for the 
Byzantine period, Giovanni Ruffini inter alia carried out an analysis of the social network 
in the village of Aphrodito, but he did not explore the full portential of this methodology.” 
At the Austrian Academy of Sciences’ Institute for Byzantine Studies, Johannes Preiser- 
Kapeller was the first to employ these tools for the analysis of late Byzantine source 
evidence, particularly charters and documents (for instance the Register of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople), with impressive results,40 My analysis of the evidence from the Lembos 
cartulary concerning the region of Bare is based on his pioneering work.4! 
Before beginning, one should explain the meanin 
of social network analysis. According 
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central principles besides the 
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98 EKATERINI. MITSIOU 
For this purpose, 42 documents from the Bare dossier have been selected, while another 
was partially included. This is the list of paroikoi from the year 1235. Documents concerning 
the bibarion of the monastery in the gulf of Smyrna were not taken into consideration, in 
order to ensure the uniformity of our material. Why documents concerning lands in Palatia 
(Asanes)43 were also included in the dossier will not be answered here. These were not taken 
into consideration in our calculations. 
Each meta-network includes three node classes (a set of nodes of one type). These classes 
tora A Cu TON ARTE « » om i - Pa 
are: "agent", "organisation" and "location". Between the nodes exist relations of various 
categories. Each category spans a network € NAT 
: g 2 ategory JUS network between the nodes, such as the network of family, 
2 pep ; Lm a ii conflict. The 43 time slices (the documents), placed in a 
chronological order, were fin: i na 
js g 3 : s nally combined to form a new meta-network [see table 1].' 
s an example of how a meta-networ ~ti (Y. E ilios i 
Oh ei p ta-network functions, we offer the families listed by 
ichael Phokas. In table 2 we can see the village of Bare in the centre, with its ass ciated 
families represented as clusters. , satan 
Further analysis is made d 
ana ade through computer measure ; a s 
asureme alues of all networks 
NN ede RR p nts of the values of all networks 





First, it is necessar ka 
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and economy networks. Fro ysis of the nily netwi Ni erc o 
a m the analys ami r i i 
ile: y ysis O the family networ k, we obtain th sllowing 





l. Network Family 


Network-Level Measure Value 
Average Distance (between two nodes) 1.4415 
Clustering Coefficient, Watts-Strogatz 0.5161 
Component Count, Strong 146.0000 


Count, Node 272.000€ 
2:2) ) 


Density 
0.0088 


Isolate Count 98. 
.0000 


Mensadi € 
etwork Centralization, Betweenness 0.0013 


Network Centrali 
etwork Centralization, Total Degree 0.0320 
AUL 
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iru D significant network-level me 
5 t the Component Count ( 
and the Network Centra]iz 
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'ong i ji à 

Mn ng), the density, Betweenness Centraliza 
the measure of degree. 
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The Clustering Coefficient is a measure of the likelihood that two associates ofa 
node are associates themselves. A higher clustering coefficient indicates a greater degree 


of “cliquishness”. Here the Clustering Coefficient calculated with the method of Watts 


and Strogatz is 0.5161. 


The Component Count, Strong shows us how 
nected nodes exist inside the network. In our case, the Component Count (Strong) 
he network, while there were 98 nodes 


identifies 146 strong components within d 
mentioned in the documents which were not part of the family network. 
The density measures how many of the possible connections within the network 
actually existed. Here the density is 0.0088, where 1 would have meant that all possible 
links existed. 
__ Betweenness is the extent to which ; otne 
Ihis measure takes into account the connectivity of the node’s neig 
value for nodes, which bridge clusters. The measure reflects the num 
individual connects withn indirectly through their direct links. m s 
Centralization quantifies the range or variability of a measure lc KE ;in 
3 network with a berweenness centr i odes are connecte £ Mes one 
central node (the network graph taking the form of a star). Beausenne’s genga s 
measures the distribution of betweenness within the nodes ofa nerwor k in i parron 
with this maximally centralized network. The Betweenness Centralization in the ne 


family (Bare) is 0.0013. ] 

Degree measures the number of direct links w l 
Total Degree of Network Centralization telles us whether Rie agents remore 
connected than others. In the family network of Bare, the Total ed : n PAR 
,, For he economic network? we see Hat coral degree Ot ecworks in Bare included a 
that of the family ne Je This indicates that : 4 Š Wes 
greater n D E or “big” actors than the family PM is P Eu. À s 
carina coefficient in the economic network (0.0522) is signif j 
istering coe c (0.5161). AS might be expected, economic bonds 
vi uc s weakly when compared to family bonds. 
her relative!) 
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RANDOM NETWORKS 
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whe ee age 
hether there are signific 


he economic network are as follows: 
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After creating a random family network such as this, we receive a Clustering acs 
ficient of 0.0102, while the Bare value is 0.5161. That means that the “clustering” wit s 
the historical family network is significantly higher than it would be for a network 
connected by random links. CNN 

The Betweenness results in the random network demonstrate that there are fewer 
nodes acting as a bridge between different actors and groups (Network Centralization, 
Betweenness 0.0663), whereas this function is more equally distributed among the nodes 
in the family network (Bare value: 0.0013). " 

When looking at the total degree, the difference is less significant than in the two other 
cases (Network Centralization, Total Degree in random network 0.017, while the Bare 
value was 0.0320). Still, there are obviously more nodes with a relatively high number 0 
ties in the family network than in the random case. ; 

Similar differences are to be found in the case of a random economic network. While 
the "clustering" within the economic network (Bare value: 0.0522) is significantly jower 
than in the family network, it is still higher than it would be for a network connected by 
random links (Clustering Coefficient, Watts-Strogatz: 0.0000). omnt 

In che random network, there are again fewer nodes acting as a bridge between differen 
actors and groups (Network Centralization, Betweenness: 0.0132), whereas this function 
is more equally distributed among nodes in the economic network in Bare (Bare vali: 
0.0009). In general, the difference between family Iso less 
significant for this measure. When considering centralisation, there are again more noc 
with a relatively high number of ties in the economic network (Bare value: 0.0495) than 1 
the random network (Network Centralization, Total Degree: 0.0179). - 

In summary, it is apparent that within historical family networks, “clustering $ 
“cliquishness” is significantly higher than within economic or random networks. A comm? 
feature in random family and economic networks is that ther 
bridge between different actors and groups than there are in the historical networks. T 

Thus, we can compare the intensity with which various networks bound together ae 
community of Bare. We can also observe whether the structure of a specific network ido 
centred around a smaller amount of “big or 

Social network analysis, with the help of various es poss! PS 
not only a general overview of the network as a whole, but an analysis of individus. 
agents. One such agent is the often-mentioned B c -intuitiV? h 
was shown not to be the top-ranking agent in k 

a Betweenness Centrality of just 0.0006. 
4 The individual with the 
the Gounaropouloi, Michael 
| between individual nodes and 

The importance of socia 
significant actors within the 
in classic descriptive source 
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analysis. 
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DIPLOMATIC GIFTS: WOMEN AND ART 
AS IMPERIAL COMMODITIES IN THE 13* CENTURY 


ANTONY EASTMOND 


s contracted in marriage by her father, em- 
f Serbia Stefan Uroš II Milutin (1282-1321).! 
arriage. His bride was just five. Still 
ave the palaces of Constantinople 
Byzantine ambassador during 
overty of its lifestyle.? 
yzantium at a time of 


In 1299 princess Simonis Palaiologina wa: 
peror Andronikos II (1282-1328), to the king o 
Milutin was forty-six years old and this was his fourth m: 
Du on the cusp of childhood, Simonis was required to le: 
Or a court in the Balkans that had been dismissed by a 
an earlier round of negotiations for the simplicity and absolute p 
Her sacrifice was the price of peace on the north-west frontier of B 
threat and discord inside the empire. Andronikos' feeble, wretched attempts to defend 
his actions and the subsequent allegations of child rape that were levied against Milutin 
flesh out a picture of sordid, desperate dealings between these two states? Even nearly 
twenty years later, after she tried to leave the Serbian court, Simonis was being forcibly 
returned to her husband in tears by her relatives. Simonis maltreatment epitomises the 


exploitation of women as the chattels of diplomatic marriage in che middle ages. She was 
passive victim to be traded and abused with no control over 


of neglectful patriarchy. 
of another imperial 


ade his adult sister, 
tion to be able 








oe just a commodity, a J 
own future, The story supports all our pictures 
Simonis’ fate was determined, paradoxically, by the active agency 
woman. Before giving up his daughter, Andronikos had tried to persu 
Eudokia, to undertake the match. Unlike Simonis, Eudokia was in a posi 
to refuse her brother? She had recently returned to Constantinople as a widow after the 
death of her husband, John H Grand Komnenos, emperor of Trebizond (a match that 
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had been arranged for her by her father, Michael VIII Palaiologos in 1282). Through that 
marriage she had gained financial, political and familial independence from her brother 
and his machinations, and was now more in control of her own fate. Indeed, she spent 
much of the rest of her life plotting to undermine Andronikos policies in the east: she 
worked to defend the fragile position of her adopted homeland of Trebizond, and sought 
to protect the independence of her son, the new emperor of Trebizond, Alexios II, from 
Andronikos’ attempts to subsume him and his small state on the Black Sea coast into a 
larger Constantinopolitan empire. 

Simonis and Eudokia present two extremes. They show the full range of roles between 
freedom and servitude, action and passivity that the women of the imperial household 
could adopt, or be subjected to, in the second half of the 13^ century. Simonis and 
Eudokia were just two of many imperial diplomatic brides in this period. Eudokia had 
two sisters and two half-sisters through her father, Michael VIII Palaiologos (1259-1282), 
who were all contracted into diplomatic marriages with rulers of the states around 
Byzantium in the second half of the 13 century: the three legitimate daughters, Eirene, 

Anna and Eudokia, were married to Ivan III Asen, tsar of Bulgaria, Demetrios, the son 
of the despot of Epiros, and John II Grand Komnenos, the emperor of ‘Trebizond.¢ 
Michael's two illegitimate daughters (by different mothers), Euphrosyne and Maria, were 
married to Nogai, a khan of the Golden Horde in southern Russia, and to Abaqa khan, 
the Ilkhanid ruler of Iran.? Simonis had two illegitimate half-sisters, Eirene and Maria, 
who were married to John II Doukas of Thessaly and Toqta, a rival khan of the Golden 
Horde to Nogai.* These two generations of imperial daughters represent a small, but 
clearly significant, proportion of the women that the two emperors co-opted into their 
international policies. It extended to the much greater number of women whose fate the 
emperor controlled at court, such as the three daughters of Michael VIII’s predecessor, 
Theodore II Laskaris, as well as his nieces. These women were separated from their home 

and upbringing and were sent out all around the empire: they were dispersed in every 

direction and forced, often with very little support, to enter a new court. These functioned 

s, rituals and cultural parameters; they also celebrated a multitude 

hodox and Catholic Christian courts, the daughters 





with different language 
of different religions, as well as Ort 
encountered Nestorians, Buddhists, pagans and Muslims. 

This paper is not so much concerned with the rationale for these policies — why 
Michael VIII wished to ally himself with any particular state in this way, nor with map- 
ping the range and extent of his alliances — but to consider the position and role of the 
gifts- the women — themselves.? In a society in which womens identities were defined 
largely through their family ties, marriage outside the culture inevitably had a great impact 


6. Eirene: PLP, vol. IX, no. 21359; Anna: ibid., no. 21350; Eudokia: PLP, vol. V, no. 12064. 

7. Euphrosyne: PLP, Addenda und Corrigenda zu Faszikel 1-8, no. 91916; Maria: PLP, vol. 1X, 
21395. 

8. Eirene: PLP, Addenda und Corrigenda zu Faszikel 1-8, no. 91848; Maria: ibid., no. 92632. 

9. The rationales for their western foreign policies are well explored in D. J. GEANAKOPLOS, 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282. A study in Byzantine-Latin relations, Cambridge 
Mass. 1959, and Latou, Constantinople and the Latins; for relations with Mamluk Egypt and its conse- 
quences for relations with the Ilkhanids and Golden Horde sce P. THorau, The Lion of Egypt: Sultan 
Baybars [ and the Near East in the thirteenth century, London 1992, pp. 120-128. B 
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on these womens identities. Equally, a discussion of marriage in the broader context of 
diplomacy argues against notions of individualism — of women's own desires and concerns 
being taken into consideration. To what extent were women who were married off to 
foreign powers in the reigns of Michael VIII and Andronikos II thought of as individuals? 
And to what extent were they no more than expressions of an imperial policy, in which 
their individual needs, desires and ambitions were irrelevant and subordinated to a 
greater imperial goal? This paper seeks to explore the relationship between these women 
and questions of identity in the shifting environment of the eastern Mediterranean in 
the 15^ century. 

One way to broaden this study of women as diplomatic gifts, and to understand 
the role they played in the construction or negotiation of identities and powers, is to 
compare them to other objects of exchange, for women were not the only diplomatic 
gifts that were employed by Byzantine emperors in the late 13^ century. In addition, 
emperors sent other offerings to the rulers of neighbouring countries: relics, textiles, 
works of art, gold, money and jewels. The role of women as diplomatic gifts must be seen 
in this broader context. Indeed, both the animate and inanimate gifts can be employed 
to illuminate each other: they show the varying degrees of agency that each was expected 
to display: how active they could be in furthering the diplomatic aims of the Byzantine 
imperial government. This paper uses both women and art to explain each other. 
These two commodities of exchange form part of a larger network of exchange and gift 
giving, which is found in many societies and has been the subject of extensive scholarly 
investigation.!? However, most such studies concentrate on the gift simply as an object 
around which a broader structure of relationships and hierarchies can be identified and 
studied: the gifts are a means to an end. However, women a$ gifts cannot be dismissed 
purely as mute tokens that epitomise the hierarchical relationship between the two sides 
in any exchange. They remained at the recipients’ courts and had the potential to be 
dynamic agents in their new homes, so affecting the continuing rel 


ationship between the 
two cultures, which necessarily evolved and changed. The status of art within Byzantine 
society makes it legitimate to ask whether t 


he inanimate gifts that were offered could have 
a similar impact. Recent scholarship has engaged with che i 


dea of the agency of art.!! 
: twi i ic offerings : amine wha 
Ihe overlap between women and art as diplomatic offerings allows to us examine t 
art could achieve, and what it was believed women could contribu 


te to international 
relations in this period. Also it tells us about how art and women could actually work in 
in which communications can be 


other, lesser expected ways—a form of reactive agency | AOU RRO 
misunderstood and reinterpreted. The relationship between diplomatic brides an art is 
further strengthened by the fact that art provides some of the little evidence that survives 
of womens position and activities. The objects that they commissioned reveal something 
of their access to wealth and their interests, whilst the art commissioned by others that 


depicts them provides indications of how they were perceived and the impact that they 


had on their new homes. 


10. The fundamental text remains M. Mauss, The gift: Forms and functions of exchange in archaic 


societies, London 1954. fi Í 
11. These ideas look to A. GELL, Art and agency: An anthropological theory, Oxford 1988: for a 


critique and examination of the theory in connection with western art see P. Srewarr, Gell’s idols and 
Roman cult, in Arti agency and art history, eds R. OssonNt and J. TANNER, Oxford 2007, pp. 158-178. 
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IDENTITY 


identity did a Byzantine bride hold? Clearly when she left Ea A a 
h Phares the new court she held a Byzantine identity pare) m d x 
Sb DUE akai antinople, her Greek language, her adhere 
upbringing however hief ker family fih empire), but what happened on i 
Ad n ; home? OF after she had borne an heir to whichever dynasty she had joined 5 
a i Ea poised between two worlds. They could easily become peripheral, negler ] 
d andore Equally, they could become central to the politics of the new cepi e 
moulded their sons — heirs to the throne—into future rulers, often at the expens a 
local rivals. Were they expected to remain loyal to Byzantium, and influence meg AN 
the state to suit Byzantium, or were they nothing more than throw-away daughters, 
political capital was expended at the moment the marriage was contracted? f double 
Obviously, there must have been some ambivalence, or at least a degree o 2 dne 
standards, about this issue within the Byzantine court. The well known net 
epithalamion manuscript in the Vatican Library (Vaticanus graec. 1851) presents ue n t 
that of the position of a bride arriving in Byzantium."? Its text and images, dated ey le. 
the 12% or 13/14 century, describe the reception of a foreign bride at Constantinop © 
It portrays the Byzantine ideal: the transformation of an incoming bride. A girl ano d 
off as a young foreigner blossoms into a Byzantine princess once she has been em n » 
by the women and tents of the Byzantine court. As Cecily Hillsdale has shown, the 3 qs 
conveyed both in the text and the images. At the outset the manuscript speaks of her d'S is 


: s : off, the br! 
at her separation from her loving father, but by the end, where the text breaks off, th varie 
is described as the twin-star of the em : 


message. On folio 3v the bride is de 
In the upper register she approach 
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Thus, for an incoming bride, the transformation was to be one of assimilation and 
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conversion. Any foreign element in her appearance (or depiction) has been removed, 
| and she has been assimilated into the domestic world of the Byzantine court. At its core, 
| this manuscript inculcates ideas about passivity and identity: none of the former person- 
| ality of the bride survives the process. It is clear that she no longer represents her home 
| country or her father, but rather is now a member of an idealised, non-factionally riven 
| Sonstent NUN court. The Vatican manuscript spells out what is otherwise shown 
| nly = a completed act: those imperial portraits in which foreign-born empresses appear 
with all traces of their non-Byzantine past excised: such as the bride of John II Komnenos, 
| the Hungarian-born Piroska, re-christened with the impeccab y Greek name Eirene in the 
mosaic in the imperial gallery of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (c.1118) [fig. 3]; or the 
| almost indistinguishable crusader princess Maria of Antioch (daughter of Raymond of 
| Poitiers) in the frontispiece of her husband, Manuel I Komnenos’, text of the acts of the 
council of 1166, now in the Vatican (Vaticanus graec. 1176, fol. Hr). l 
The impression conjured up by the epithalamion manuscript and these images is 
One that explicitly supports Byzantium’s self-identity of its superiority. However, this 
model of passivity and receptivity is presumably not what the first Palaiologan emperors 
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expected of their own daughters when they contracted their marriages to the various 
states around the empire. With the exception of Simonis, whose age separates her from all 
the other women, we must surely presume the opposite. Byzantium’s self-asserted status 
as the leading nation of Christendom presumes a corollary that out-going Byzantine 
brides would have a dynamic impact on the courts in which they arrived.!^ Although no 
documents or records survive to examine either the motivations or expectations of such 
marriages, it is reasonable to assume that they had higher expectations of the effect of 
marriages than the passive receptivity of the bride in the epithalamion manuscript. They, 
surely, were expected to act as the antithesis of this: the bright light of the bride conveying 
Byzantium abroad with her. Ideally she would act to promote the empire’s interests in 
her new home. This could mean through policies, culture, religion. The marriages were 
designed explicitly to alter che policies and even culture of the states and courts that the 
brides joined. It is certainly possible to find politically expedient reasons for the marriages: 
thus Annas marriage to Demetrios Angelos can be seen to be part of an attempt to 
undermine his brother, Nikephoros’s, opposition to Michael's unionist policies. !7 


INDIVIDUALITY 





There is clear evidence in the Byzantine chronicles of the 13" century that che women at 
the Byzantine court were not simply chattels to be conveyed between one court and another 
on imperial whim. Pachymeres’ History in particular reveals the concern of Michael VIII's 
wife, "Theodora, about the welfare of her daughters, and their potential treatment at foreign 
courts. It was her decision in 1271 to send the chartophylax Bekkos to Ohrid to reconnoitre 
the Serbian court that led to the collapse of negotiations to marry his second daughter, 
Anna, to Stefan Uroš II Milutin.! After Bekkos reported on what he saw as the shocking 
simplicity of the Serbian court the marriage plans were abandoned. Equally, seven years 
later, when the elder two daughters were married into the ruling families of Bulgaria and 
Epiros, Eudokia, the youngest of the legitimate daughters, was explicitly excluded from any 
comparable treaty as it was argued that she was still too young.!? These suggest a sincere 
interest in the welfare of younger children, and a concern for them as individuals. It is 
these stories that highlight che exceptional nature of Simonis marriage at the end of the 
century, although that alliance was only agreed in the face of fierce opposition from the 
patriarch, John XII Kosmas, and amidst Andronikos’ hand-wringing and self-serving claims 





16. The language of Byzantine effortless superiority, of barbarian servility, and of the position 
of women as chattels is still evident in the account of modern historians; D. NICOL, The Byzantine 
lady: ten portraits 1250-1500, Cambridge 1994, pp. 6-7: the daughters were “married off with tempting 
dowries to lesser and potentially troublesome foreigners on the frontiers of the Empire. Michael VIII 
successfully disposed of his bastard daughters... The Mongols were no doubt flattered to be included 
in the imperial family of Constantinople, even at one remove... It is interesting to note how useful the 
Mongols were as recipients of the Emperors’ unwanted progeny”. 

17. See D. M. Nico, The Despotate of Epiros, 1267-1479: A contribution to the history of Greece in 
the Middle Ages, Cambridge 1984, pp. 21-22. 

18. GEORGES PacuvMÉnEs, Relations historiques, vol. II, ed. Farrer and transl. LAURENT, v.6, 
PP- 453-457. 

19. Ibid., V1.6, p. 559. 
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of reluctance. But Simonis fate also shows that we should not be too sentimental about 
such notions of welfare: Gregoras implies her mother, Eirene (herself a diplomatic bride: 
Yolande of Montferrat), had her own political ambitions and was in favour of the alliance.?! 
Whether Gregoras’ accusations of Milutin’s scandalous ill-treatment and sexual abuse of his 
child bride are true or not, it is certainly the case that she never bore children.?? 


PassiviTY/ACTIVITY 


Although the evidence for Michael VIII — if not for his son Andronikos- indicates that 
he had some interest in the welfare of his children, we should not overestimate this. Whilst 
the daughters may have been protected in advance of marriage, once the union had been 
contracted he was unable to protect them further. The relatively weak position of the empire 
in the decades after 1261 meant that Michael was never in a position to be able to threaten 
his sons-in-law with any realistic sanctions for mistreatment. Instead he had to rely on the 
empires myths of superiority and legitimacy to protect them. The power of this is evident 
rom the mar iage of Eudokia to John II Grand Komnenos of Trebizond, in which the 
alliance with Michael VIII through marriage was considered sufficient to outweigh the loss 
of his imperial title, as John agreed to "take on the insignia of a despot and become the son 
of the emperor”.23 The aura surrounding the imperial throne seems to have offered its own 
protection, and there are no stories comparable to that of the forced conversion to Islam 
suffered by a Christian Georgian bride of the Seljuk Sultan Kaykhusraw II (1237-1246) after 
her marriage in c.1240, in which she was beaten and her icons were smashed.”# 

Regardless of their situation and treatment, the daughters were clearly expected to 
promote Byzantine policy. This is most evident from the reaction of Michael VIII to 
the marriage of Eirene co Ivan II Asen of Bulgaria. Soon after her marriage in 1278, 
Eirene fled from Bulgaria with her husband, and returned to Constantinople. They 
were seeking refuge from their rival for the throne Ivailo who was entrenched in Tarnovo 
(and, incidentally, was married to Michael's niece Maria Kantakouzene).?6 Even though 
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However, Michael's blinding of John IV Laska 
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they brought with them much of the Bulgarian imperial treasury (itself Aia npe 
treasure captured from Isaac II Angelos in 1190) Michael was enraged by what E ji 
their cowardice and feebleness, which was unravelling his plans to neutralise t e e 
to Byzantium from the north. Their departure left Bulgaria in the hands of Ii o © 
Maria, who, although his niece, was one of the fiercest opponents of his unionist Ds : 
with Rome. Once back in Constantinople, Michael refused to meet his daughter or ré 
leaving them in a form of diplomatic limbo. Pachymeres account of their ae 
from court gives the sense that, from Michael's point of view, the marriage was on : 
as a squandered investment. Eirene’s later history also shows how limited the e een o 
Michael's multiple marriages around the empire could be. She and Ivan next turned $ 
Nogai, khan of the Golden Horde, for support against Ivailo. Nogai was both an ally E 
trading partner of Michael VIII, and had married Eirene's half-sister, Euphrosyne. à 
these familial ties did nor help. Nogai refused to support Ivan’s claim to the throne; i 
even though he was later instrumental in having Ivailo deposed (and murdered), he ee 
not help Ivan back to the throne, preferring to install his own candidate, George 1 [ner 
(a Bulgarian nobleman who had married Ivan III Asen's sister, Kira Maria). The chron! 
cles give no sense of Euphrosyne's role at the Mongol court. " 
Eirene' ineffectuality, Simonis passivity and Euphroysne's absence can be gona 
with the actions of Maria, Michael’s second illegitimate daughter. Married to Abaqa khan 
of the Ilkhanids in Iran, she seems to have adapted better to her new life; there is evidence 
that she used her position in Iran effectively to promote Chri 
Bar Hebraeus reports that Maria ( 
church at Ba Agré in northern Ir: 
Const 
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ems to echo Michael VIII's recent revival of imperial 


£f and St Michael set up outside the church 


statuary to make the portraits se 
statuary in che bronze group showing himse 


of the Holy Apostles.*? 
Eudokia and John were also recorded in 1850 by George Finlay as being depicted in 


wall paintings in the church of St Gregory © Nyssa in Trebizond. He notes that “on the 
tight wall of the porch nearest the door is the figure of an empress with double-headed 
eagles embroidered on her robes, the centre figure is that of an emperor whose robes have 
single headed eagles" .*! Unfortunately, he only drew their crowns in his journal. William 
Miller used this as evidence of the public imprint of Constantinopolitan superiority over 
Trebizond within the Pontic empire. Whilst this surely cannot be correct (at the very 
least such a conclusion implies that John II had no control over how he and his bride 
were represented), it is a sign that there was still an awareness of difference between the 
two parties in the marriage. 

Miller’s conclusions are further undermined by Eud 


the visu: : à ; 
a visual presentation of the centre in the provinces was no 
nee the initial goals of Michael VIII for the marriage had been achieved, Eudokia does 


Dot seem to have been compelled to support her fathers policies any further and she spent 
the rest of her life working for her ac opted home, and against her family. On widowhood 
IN 1297 she returned to Constantinople, but as we have already seen, she was now in 
à position to stand up against her brother Andronikos when he ordered her to marry 
ilutin. This gives one siall glimpse of the limits of imperial power over the women 
of the imperial cotit. Eudokias independence must be linked to her status as a widow. 
€ must presume that either the remains of her bequests from 
her husband had given her an independent income, W. liance on her 
tother, Presumably the titles that she had acquired through her marriage, and her new 
familial ties to the descendants of the prestigious Komnenian dynasty, further loosened | 
the dependence: the Erne? gave her a status that by-passed a reliance on Andronikos 
Position, and the latter weakened her association with the Palaiologan clan. Even after 
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Although Michael VIII is only known to have had five daughters, some ae 
sources refer to a sixth. The Georgian chronicles proclaim that the king of eastern seorgias 
David VI Narin (1245-90), married “the daughter of the great emperor Fülggologon 
sovereign of Constantinople". Although this woman remains unnamed in the Moin s 
sources, she was clearly a woman of some substance, especially in the negotiations Mim 
the Mongols in the 1280s. According to the chronicler she received the female cout s 
Tekuder (a Mongolian rebel against Abaqa) with the same courtesy that David VI gave : 
the man himself.46 Her probable identity is provided by Pachymeres, who says that ies 
Georgian king married an illegitimate daughter of Michael's brother, John." Yet, it us 
clearly desirable for the Georgians to claim her status to be higher. Her agency lay not! 
anything she did or even who she was, but in who she could be claimed to be. p 

This brief exploration of the daughters of Michael VIII and Andronikos I! shows a i 
full range of potential of such diplomatic alliances — from women who were extrao rdinari i 
active to those who were effectively passive objects of transaction, with little apparent 
freedom; and from those who retained a Byzantine identity to those who seem to d 
shed theirs to either work for or within their new court. Their capacity for agency wol 
them dangerous tools to employ — to have them subsumed by their new courts was to los 


» ; ror was not 
any advantage, but for them to exercise power beyond the reach of the emperor was 
always amenable to imperial policies. 
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The silk can be compared to the later textile that Michael commissioned in 1274 to send 
to pope Gregory X (another ruler for whom diplomatic marriages were inappropriate). 
The embroidery is now lost, but is known to have shown Michael being led to St Peter by 
the pope. These textiles seem to be mute witnesses. They cannot easily act as advocates 
for the donor, let alone active agents. But we should not underestimate their power. The 
silk was designed to have a central position in Genoese life, on the altar of the cathedral, 
intensely symbolic (if not always visible). These were powerful religious and political 
images, which placed the emperor at the very centre of civic life. They acted as potent and 
ever-present reminders of the status of the emperor. A clause in the treaty of Nymphaion 
required the emperor to present a new textile each year, so renewing and refreshing the 
visual link. Whether Michael fulfilled this clause is unknown, but it would have allowed 
him to reconfigure his relationship to the city in the light of the changing dynamic 
between the two sides. 

As statements these textiles were carefully ambivalent. They showed the emperor in 
guises that implied deference, but without ever actually stating it. The visual statements 
show only the emperor in relationship to the holy — he is led by the pope to St Peter, he 
is led by St Lawrence to the church. It is only the supporting texts that allow this to be 
nuanced. In the central scene on the Genoese pallium, the domed structure that looms 
over the actors has more in common with Hagia Sophia than with the black and white 
striped marble of the cathedral in Genoa; it is only the text that refines the image of 
the church to become “the church of the Genoese”. The silk sent to Rome was similarly 
careful. Michael's negotiations for union with Rome sought to reunite the churches, and so 
defend Constantinople from western attack, but without ever conceding political ground 
to the papacy. What little we know of the image on the textile suggests it could be read as 
showing deference to Rome- the intermediary position of the pope and the dominating 
place of St Peter — but without explicidy stating this. We must certainly assume that it 
took care not to offend Michael's position. This image showing the relationship between 
emperor and pope can be contrasted with that depicted on the walls of che church of SS 
Quattro Coronati in Rome in 1247. This was a more overt intervention in the political 
battles between the papacy and Frederick II, played out through the metaphor of the life 
of Constantine the Great.58 Here both the scenes showing Constantine conferring the 
tiara on pope Sylvester, and then his donation of Rome to the papacy put the emperor in 
an inferior position. This continued a tradition of explicitly political art looking back to 
the frescoes in the Lateran palace a century earlier, which had showed popes trampling 
on their enemies, who were now reduced to mere papal footstools.5? 

We should be careful not to limit our understanding of these textiles as one-off 
commissions. For like the brides they continued to live in their new cities, and their 
understanding and role could change. Genoese merchants or Roman ambassadors 
returning from Constantinople would have witnessed the importance of these textiles 
in other ways. The gifts offered to Genoa and Rome had equivalents at the heart of the 
empire. At che same time as Michael VIII was sending objects away from the empire, 





58. J. MrrCHELL, St. Silvester and Constantine at the SS. Quattro Coronati, in Federico 1 e l'arte 
del duecento italiano, ed. A. M. Romanint, vol. II, Galatina 1980, pp. 15-32. 

59. Ch. Warrer, Papal political imagery in the medieval Lateran Palace, Cahiers archéologiques 20, 
1970, pp. 155-176, and ibid. 21, 1971, pp. 109-136. 
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the patriarch Germanos III (1265-1266) was commissioning textiles to stand at the heart 
of the city. Pachymeres records a peplos that was made to hang between the two por- 
phyry columns at the western end of Hagia Sophia. This showed Michael as the new 
Constantine. After seeing this, their experience of the textiles that were displayed in 
their home towns must have been coloured. They overlaid the diplomatic textiles with 
new associations and meanings, subtly altering the overt humility of the emperor abroad 
with more grandiose associations. Their visibility and expense, and overt political content 
combined with their spiritual power gave them real presence. 

The impact, as far as we can judge it, of the Genoese silk, suggests that it had a lasting 
impact on Genoese perceptions of Byzantium and its prestige. When, a generation later, 
the Genoese came to decorate the interior of the cathedral of St Lawrence, they turned to 
Byzantium for artists.6' The men who worked in the cathedral are clearly closely linked 
to the painting in the Kariye Camii, even though this was nearly two decades after Giotto 
had cemented his reputation as the most famous and fashionable artist elsewhere in Italy 
after his work at the Arena chapel in Padua.&? 

Robert Nelson cautiously noted that the existence of the textile can only be cited as 
earlier evidence of the interest of the Genoese in Byzantine art, rather than as a possible 
explanation of their decision in the painting of the cathedral. However, I think that 
this underestimates the potential for the agency of art: it is reasonable to infer that this 
prestigious artwork did play a more active role. It had established an imperial status for 
Byzantine style in Genoa, it showed it in relation to the central religious focus of the city, 
the cathedral, and it presented ic as an innovative form of art that was closely attuned to 
the cults that were celebrated in the city. Clearly other aspects of the relationship between 
Genoa and Constantinople also contributed to this choice, notably continuing trade 
links and treaties. 

The agency of diplomatic art is also evident in other ways, not least through 
misunderstandings. A different view of its efficacy comes from the marriage of Euphrosyne 
to Nogai, the khan of the Golden Horde across the north side of the Black Sea. Pachymeres 
records the many gifts that were sent along on many occasions to keep this potential 
ally amenable and friendly. We learn of large quantities of robes to be worn, a huge 
variety of food, including liberal quantities of perfumed wine. The consumables were, 
we are told, enthusiastically received, and the gold and silver cups in which they came, 
favourably so. The vestments, however, fell on stony ground. Relishing his opportunity to 
poke fun at Nogai, Pachymeres has him studying each robe in turn, before rejecting these 
rich textiles on the grounds that they had no powers, whether to prevent headaches, stop 
lightning bolts, or avert fatigue. 

While Pachymeres’ account is underpinned by his traditional Byzantine self-impor- 
tance and snobbery and his equally traditional dismissal of the foreign as barbarian, 
which renders the whole passage fraught with danger, it does nevertheless highlight some 











60. TALBOT, The restoration of Constantinople, p. 251; Georces PAcuvMÉnEs, Relations histor- 
iques, ed. FaiLLER and transl. LAURENT, vol. IV, x111.23, p. 677. 

61. R. S. NELsoN, A Byzantine painter in Trecento Genoa, Art bulletin 67, 1985, pp. 548-566. 

62. L. JacoBus, Giotto and the Arena Chapel: Art, architecture and experience, Turnhout 2007. 

63. NELSON, A Byzantine painter, pp. 563-564. 

64. GEORGES PacuvMÉRnEs, Relations historiques, vol. ll, ed. Fattter and transl. LAURENT, V.4, 
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of the risks that Byzantine emperors faced when using art as a diplomatic tool. The 
principal of these is that art cannot argue its own case in front of the recipient. The 
intention of the gift may have been to manifest the Byzantine court’s innate superiority 
over these provincial barbarians, but the reception of the gift failed to recognise this. 
Instead it demonstrated the failure of the diplomacy: Michael VIII's gifts were wasted, 
and presumably Nogai felt no better towards his new bride or towards the Byzantines 
who, in his eyes, were sending him such useless gifts. 

The issue of agency, however, has a more complex aspect. Byzantine imperial marriages 
and commissions had clear aims, even if they were not always successfully carried out. But, 
as the case of Nogai’s disregard for robes shows, there could be other types of action—a 
form of reactive agency. This is most apparent not among the marriages contracted by 
Michael VIII or Andronikos II, but in a contemporary example further east. This is the 
case of the Georgian princess Tamar, who was married by her mother, queen Rusudan 
of Georgia (1223-1245) to the Seljuk sultan Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II. (She overlaps 
with Maria Palaiologina as they probably met in Kayseri whilst Maria was travelling to 
meet her first potential husband, Hiilegii, in Iran. In Kayseri she learned that he had just 
died but decided to continue the journey, and eventually married Hülegü's son Abaqa.) 

Tamar' life at the Seljuk court seems to suggest that she was destined to fall into the 
ranks of the ignored and anonymous diplomatic wives. According to Georgian texts she 
was forcibly converted to Islam, and even the name, Gurji Khatun, by which she was 
generally known indicates anonymity (it translates simply as “the Georgian lady"). In fact 
she proved to be a rather more dynamic presence and an active patron.65 Yet the realities 
of her life and activities are to a large extent irrelevant. For it was the very fact of her 
existence, her presence alongside the sultan, rather than any actions she undertook, that 
changed the nature of the court around her. There was an expectation that the import 
of a Christian princess into a Muslim court would inevitably have an impact on the way 
in which the court developed. This is evident from the way in which Seljuk chroniclers 
began to interpret the actions of their sultan. The most infamous example is the reception 
given to the coins Kaykhusraw minted at Sivas in the middle of his reign [fig. 7].66 
The obverse of these coins depicted the sun over a striding lion. It is an iconography that 
was widespread in Anatolia in this period: it appears on the bridge ac Malabadi, built by 
the Artukid Timurtash bin Il-Ghazi (1147-1148), and on the robes worn by Levon III, 
the prince of Armenian Cilicia in an image of c.1255-56 (Erevan, Matenadaran, MS 8321, 
fol. 25).68 It clearly had wide resonance throughout the region, and its emblematic form 
allowed it to demonstrate generic virtues of light, illumination, strength and vigour. 
However, Kaykhusraw’s chroniclers preferred to read it in the light of the potentially 
insidious influence of a Christian queen at the heart of their Islamic court, and presented 








65. I have explored her life in greater detail in EAsTMOND, Art and frontiers. 

66. G. LzisER, Observations on the “lion and sun" coinage of Ghiyath al-Din Kai-Khusraw II, 
Mésogeios 2, 1998, pp. 96-114. 

67. Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, vol. VIIL, Cairo 1937, no. 3134. 

68. H.C. Evans, Imperial aspirations: Armenian Cilicia and Byzantium in the thirteenth century, 
in Eastern approaches to Byzantium. Papers from the thirty-third Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
University of Warwick, Coventry, March 1999, ed. A. EastMonp, Aldershot 2001 (Society for the Promotion 
of Byzantine Studies. Publications 9), pp. 243-256; colour image in The glory of Byzantium. Art and culture 
of the Middle Byzantine era, A.D. 843-1261, eds H.C. Evans and W.D. Wixom, New York 1997, p. 354- 
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Fig. 7: Coin of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw II, minted at Sivas, 1242, © The Barber Institute Coin 
Collection, University of Birmingham. TK533; PD. Whitting Collection, no. 4563. 


it as a sign of Tamar’s (the sun’s) ascendancy and her growing influence over the sultan 
(the lion upon whom the sun shines). 

The art associated with imperial diplomacy and marriages can demonstrate one 
final form of agency. This returns us to that first, most passive and disturbing case of a 
diplomatic bride: the marriage of Andronikos’ child, Simonis, to Milutin of Serbia in 
1299. For here art suggests that passivity had its own, eventual, rewards. Gregoras's claim 
that Milutin's abuse of his child bride (before the age of eight) rendered her incapable 
of bearing children is, to a degree, substantiated by the fact that she bore him no heirs, 
and never seems to have become pregnant. This was usually a huge disadvantage for 
a diplomatic bride: fertility was the key power of such women. It was through heirs 
that they could secure a source of power in their new homes and achieve a degree of 
independence and security. The importance of this role is only too visible in the wall 
paintings of the monastery of Gracanica, founded by Milutin towards the end of his 
life in 1321.9 The west wall of the church is dominated by a diagram of the Nemanjić 
family tree [figs 8 & 9], based on that of the tree of Jesse. At first sight this seems to be 
a snub of Simonis, for it shows Milutin at the top with his daughter Carica (by his first 
wife Anna, the daughter of George I of Bulgaria) and his son Constantine (by his second 





69. For the history of the site, S. CuRCIÓ, Gracanica: King Milutins church and its place in late 
Byzantine architecture, University Park, Pennsylvania — London 1979; G. SuBoric, Art of Kosovo. The 
Sacred Land, New York 1997, pp. 63-78. 
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wife Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen V of Hungary). Indeed, the dynastic image of family 
continuity appears next to, and in marked contrast to, an image of Simonis herself. The 
amily tree was the first image to be seen on entering the main part of the church (it was 
painted on the west face of wide pillar to the south of the door from the exonarthex), 
and it would have immediately preceded viewers’ encounters with the image of Simonis 
herself (on the inner face of the north pillar [fig. 10a]). But it is clear that Simonis 
inflicted passivity allowed her to be established in a new role. 

‘The portrait of Simonis was set up some twenty years after her marriage to Milutin. 
ts creation therefore coincides with the story in Gregoras of her desperate attempts to 
avoid being returned to Milutin after she was allowed to travel to Thessalonike to attend 
the funeral of her mother, Eirene (who, we should remember, had been in favour of 
her initial marriage). Simonis dressed as a nun to prevent her forcible return, but her 
half-brother, Constantine, the governor of Thessalonike, literally stripped her of this 
protection and marched her back to Serbia.7? Understandably, none of this is witnessed 
in the image. This, instead, confers on her an aura of youthful sanctity. Opposite her, 
on the other side of the arch, appears her husband, visibly older and more careworn 
fig. 10b]. The artists exploited both her barrenness and the age difference between her 
and her husband to turn ugly truths into political virtues: she is now a manifestation of 
virginal, youthful beauty. 








Fig. 10: a—Simonis; b — Stefan Uroš II Milutin. Underside of arches from inner narthex to naos at 
Gračanica monastery (a — North side; b — South side). Courtesy of BLAGO Fund, Inc, USA, 
www.srpskoblago.org. 


70. NikEPHOROS Grecoras, Roman history, eds SCHOPEN and Bekker, vol. I, pp. 273-275 and 293: 
Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, pp. 282-283. 
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This incarnation of Simonis fits into a clear parallel policy in Serbia in which foreign 
queens are elevated to sainthood. Unlike the incoming brides into Byzantium who are 
absorbed into the court and reduced to ciphers of imperial virtue, these women were 
set up above and beyond their husbands. It is seen most eloquently in the churches 
established in Milutin’s youth by his father, Stefan Uroš I (1243-1276). In the 1260s he 
commissioned an image of the death of Milutin’s grandmother, the Venetian noblewoman 
Anna Dandolo. This was set up in the narthex of the monastery at Sopocani."! The image 
is based on the Koimesis, but here, the queen mother takes on the role of the Virgin, and 
Milutin’s father that of Christ — ejecting the original actors in this scene to the far left of 
the composition. Both Milutin himself, his brother and his mother, Helene “of Anjou 
(whose links to the Angevins in southern Italy have never satisfactorily been established 
by genealogists)? all also appear in the image in the place of apostles and mourners. 
In 1317 Helene was the subject of her own hagiography by archbishop Danilo II.73 ‘These 
foreign women remain constant presences in Serbian wall paintings as part of dynastic 
images throughout the 13 and 14* centuries. It is clear that their otherness was never a 
hindrance to their celebration, nor was their apparent unhappiness and inability to fulfil 
the most central role of such marriages: to produce heirs. 


This survey of the daughters of Michael VIII and Andronikos II as diplomatic of- 
ferings shows that the roles that they played in the second half of the 13% century were 
both liquid and multiple. These women, like the art that so often accompanied them, 
were treated as commodities by their fathers, the Byzantine emperors; but chat bald fact 
hides a number of more complex engagements between these gifts and their recipients. 
They reveal the variable degrees to which they could act as agents. This varied from the 
effects merely of their presence at a new court, and the need for this to be acknowledged 
or explained by the court around them. In the case of Gurji Khatun, this presence was 
a malign and potentially dangerous one. For Simonis, this was a more complex process 
of reclamation. At the start of her life she was an indictment of international diplomacy 
and a shadow of recrimination to lurk over the heads of both her father and her husband. 
Yet by the end of Milutin’s life she was transformed into an idealised symbol of queenhood. 
It is noteworthy that most of these transformations are linked to art. The agency of these 
women was seen to work through visual representations of them. At the same time, the 
art chat accompanied them similarly sought to convey eternal visions of empire abroad, 
alchough with varying degrees of success. 


71. V.R. Perkovic, La mort de la reine Anne à Sopoćani, Z art byzantin chez les Slaves 2/4, 1930, 
pp. 217-221. 

72. See, for example, G. McDanieL, On Hungarian-Serbian relations in the 13" century: John 
Angelos and Queen Jelena, Ungarn-Jabrbuch 12, 1982-1983, pp. 43-50. 

73. Bojović, L idéologie monarchique, pp. 492-495. 








THE LOCATION OF MEDICAL PRACTICE IN 132-CENTURY 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


Dionysios STATHAKOPOULOS 


If we take a look at a textbook on the history of western medicine, there is no denying 
that we will easily recognize a well-known and quietly accepted narrative arc: scientific or 
rational medicine will invariably begin with the Greeks (although in our current, more 
inclusive times, Egypt and Babylonia will figure on the margins), continue to the Romans, 
follow the trajectory to the Arabs (first translating and appropriating Greco-Roman 
medicine, then developing it on their own) and will then embark on the margins o 
modernity with the establishment of the first medical schools, and later universities, in 
western Europe. It follows that the study of medical practitioners within this context wil 
often focus on exceptional individuals: successful professionals who pioneered cures and 
received acclaim and status from their patients and contemporaries. There are periods 
characterized by such individuals (Hippocrates, Galen, Avicenna, Guy de Chauliac) an: 
then there are wide swaths of time and space for which our information on the medica 
profession is sparse. To concentrate on the prominent physicians alone would be to distort 
the complexity of medical practice.! But how can we reconstruct the reality of medical 
practice in those periods for which we have little data, most of which is unconnected and 
fragmentary? Perhaps a more helpful and inclusive way to look at physicians in such cases 
could be arrived at by taking the cue from the study of disease ecology. As Grmek has 
shown, it is equally as limiting to study individual diseases as it is to concentrate solely 
on prominent physicians. He came up with the concept of pathocoenosis, the ensemble 
of pathological states present in a specific population at a given moment in time [seal 
[t]he frequency and overall distribution of each disease depends on the frequency and 
distribution of all the other diseases within a given population (in addition to various 


endogenous and ecological factors). Two diseases belonging to a single pathocoenosis can 
indifference to each other.” What if we used a 
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visible and easier to extract from the source record for the sake of the current study. 
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ones (where he is simply termed iazros), which suggests a development in his career. 
Kalodoukes sent a manuscript of Galen's De sanitate tuenda to Choniates in licu of visiting 
the bishop. This may suggest that he lived relatively close, at a distance which would have 
made the trip at least plausible; furthermore, it suggests that Nicholas must have been a 
man of some means. Choniates exhorts him to ask for modest fees, or even to waive them 
altogether and to be sympathetic towards poor patients. Again, this may indicate that 

Kalodoukes' clientele was not actually situated among the econoraicelly weaker strata. 
Among Choniates’ letters there is another one addressed to a physician, a certain 
archiatros George Kallistos.?! He probably resided in Euboea (Negroponte) and may have 
met Choniates there or in his exile in Keos.?? Choniates praises baik: his medical and human 
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. 1 y 
in his actions.28 Apokaukos seems to have been fairly close to uii = 
also have mediated on his part to Gorianites, with whom Apos s ae A m andi 
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HAKOPOULOS 
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political terms.5? Compared to the large number of Latin physicians that are recorded 
in documentary sources from the Levant from the late 13^ and even more so from the 
14 century onwards, and despite the fact that sources for the 13" century are comparably 
sparse, we can safely assume that this dearth of physicians in the source material within 
the first two generations after the fourth crusade must reflect reality. ] 
The recapture of Constantinople by the army of Michael Palaiologos in 1261 constitutes 

another watershed in the period. Within the context of the question I have been pursuing, 

he possible role of the re-appropriation of the empire's core in the practice of medicine 
must be examined. If the period 1204-1261 was characterized by the geographical widening 
of the source material, 1261 certainly marks the domination of the traditional centripeta 
tendencies of Byzantine records. Thus the period from 1261 to the end of the century brings 
the focus ofattention in the Greek sources back to Constantinople; developments outside the 
shifting boundaries of the Empire are recorded in connection with the political programme 
of reconquest and in many instances provincial courts (and their physicians) vanish from 
the record, though probably not from the ground. 
Latin ones—are useful in correcting this focus, but the b 
establishes Constantinople as the centre of medical practice in the 
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icians in Constantinople;>° 
ounds successfully treated by Uer m ios kal aun 
1 . ill and was treated by un 
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Ataround i 
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the period 1204-1261; they suggest the need to recreate the already established structures 
regarding medical practice, even if its exact form largely escapes us.8? 

However, when the core was re-established at Constantinople in 1261, the concentration 
of medical activity resumed there. All the attested physicians after 1261 are recorded either 
in Constantinople or in the immediate vicinity of the court, if the emperor was elsewhere. 

The disappearance of physicians from the periphery after 1261 may be a result of 
the source record; nevertheless, it cannot but be connected to the fact that the types 
of authors from whose writings we could glean information about those physicians 
living in the new core regions between 1204-1261 probably also returned to the pre- 
1204 core. The dynamics of location shift seem to be governed by elite demands. Once 
the concentration of power shifted back to the imperial centre in Constantinople, the 
concentration of medical activities in the centres of the fragmented political body during 
the Latin interregnum unraveled. In a study published some years ago, I argued that 
there were two axes on which access to staple food depended in Late Antiquity: location 
and power.?? My conclusion was that the proximity to the imperial power trumped any 
location-caused difficulties that the provision of the imperial court would require to keep 
it free from the danger of shortage. It seems that something similar can be observed in 
regard to the provision of medical care in concentrated form: though we should assume 
the presence of individual physicians in the periphery, the bulk of medical practitioners 
followed the location of power to the core. 

Even though we know little about these physicians outlined above, it is clear that 
they were integrated into social networks. We can see, for example, how Nikephoros 
Blemmydes can be placed at the heart of a network that connects his pupils (George 
Akropolites, Theodore II Laskaris) to the physicians they write about; similarly connected 
are Akropolites’ son, Constantine, the aktonarios Kabasilas and the emperors Michael VIII 
and Andronikos II. Furthermore, we can discern connections between physicians and 
bishops: Michael Choniates, John Apokaukos, Demetrios Chomatenos all had dealings 
with physicians and with each other, suggesting that the connections that the preserved 
source material has allowed us to trace may not be the whole picture.?! 

When it comes to the Latin physicians in the same area, the situation is obviously 
different. Their presence can be broadly perceived in the context of expansion and 


89. This is not the place to debate the meaning of these terms in the period after 1204. It will suf- 
fice to accept that they designated esteemed members of the medical profession and possibly physicians 
working at the imperial court(s). MILLER, The birth of the hospital, pp. 149-150, 184-185, has offered a 
reconstruction of the offices and titles of aktowarios and archiatros, with which | disagree; | intend to 
discuss the subject at length in a different study. 

90. D. StarHakoroutos, To have and to have not: Supply and shortage in the centres of the 
late antique world, in Material culture and well-being in Byzantium (400-1453), eds M. GRÜNnART, 
E. Kisuincer, A. MurHzsiUS and D. Sr&rTHAKOPOULOS, Vienna 2007, pp. 211-217. 

91. For an exploration of social networks for the history of the period see E. Mrrsiou, Networks 
of Nicaea: 13^ century socio-economic ties, structures and prosopography, above pp. 91-104; the metho- 
dological approach of M. Muttert, Theophylact of Ochrid: Reading the letters of a Byzantine archbishop, 
Aldershot 1997, would be very useful in reconstructing the networks that connected these three bishops and 
could lead to a reassessment of questions as authority, political allegiances and formations in the 13^ cen- 
tury. Physicians would constitute an important case study of a professional group within the wider context. 
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colonization, both in military and political terms (the Crusades) as well as in the de- 
velopment and extension of commercial networks in the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
numerous cases recorded in our sources are but the tiniest of fractions of the professional 
physicians that were attested in the West, a large number of which were the products of 
the nascent universities in Italy and France. In France, for example, for which a detailed 
study of medical practitioners exists, there are 181 physicians and 11 surgeons attested 
in the first half of the 13 century; in the second half their number rises to 373 and 50 
respectively. Furthermore, 33 of these physicians are recorded as being employed by the 
royal court and 92 in the service of various lay and ecclesiastical lords; 66 of the 54 
recorded 13^-century physicians bore the title of magister? The impact of university 
training in medicine is evident in material from the region: with minor exceptions, 
almost all the attested physicians, especially in the last quarter of the 13 century bear the 
title of magister. It is noteworthy that, unlike their Byzantine counterparts, the attested 
Latin physicians seem only loosely connected to the colonial elites. This may equally be a 
result of the type of sources in which they are mentioned — documentary texts recording 
financial transactions. But even as a preliminary finding, it is worth stressing that the 
narrative Latin sources on the 13*-century Levant are devoid of them. The different 
types of sources seem to record different sides of reality: the world of chivalry and feudal 
heroism reflected in narrative sources seems uninterested in the developments in the 
world from which these knights had come from, and which was gradually becoming 
full of physicians.” We can assume that those physicians attested in the Levant in ate 
second half of the 13 century were part of the market; certainly the fact that they are 
recorded as lending money and investing in commercial enterprises —at times st 
performing these themselves — suggests quite a pragmatic approach, compared x the 
Galen-worshipping intellectual physicians in the Byzantine world. We can i d Meri 
that those physicians may not have been necessarily particularly prominent in eria 1 
they probably did not leave behind them a lucrative career with elite patients in Enige 
or Genoa to embark on an uncertain future. They certainly did not migrate to the East 
to be at the forefront of their profession. But again we can see that those who did veie 
to the Fast could embark on successful careers as physicians for the elites as the case 9 

magister Tullio suggests. Indications of the fact that well-established medical qe ee 
were hard to come by in the Levant, and that accordingly there was an effort to ate oe 
keep them with competitive wages and privileges, comes from 14'^ century Crete an 

Catalan Athens, but we can assume that the situation cannot have been very different 
in the 13° century. Looking specifically at Venice and Genoa, from which nie ae 
of the recorded physicians from the Levant came from, it should be emphasized that 


92. D. JacQuanr, Le milieu médical en France du xu au xv siècle, Geneva 1981 (Hautes études 
médiévales et modernes 46), pp. 363, 365. 371-373- ] . 

93. J. SHATZMIL leer pen and medieval society, Berkeley 1995, pp. 2-7; N. SIRAISI, Medieval 
and Early Renaissance medicine: An introduction to knowledge and practice, Chicago 1990, pp. 48-77: 
P. O. KRISTELLER, The School of Salerno, Bulletin of the history of medicine 17, 1945, pp. 145-171. 

94. K. M. Serron, The Catalan domination of Athens, 1311-1388, revised ed., London 1975, 
pp. 223-224; Ch. Gaspares, Ot enayyeApaties tov Xávóaxo Katé tov 140 ova. Ixéoeig ue tov 
úuueiwta 8, 1989, pp. 83-133, here pp. 118-119; S. McKee, Uncommon 








KOTAVEAMTH xot to kpétoc, 
dominion. Venetian Crete and the myth of ethnic purity, Philadelphia 2000, pp. 51-52. 
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medical practitioners in these cities did not in this period belong to the highest echelons 
of society.” All of the above are in stark contrast to the Byzantine practitioners already 
outlined: the individuals we can identify in the sources are professionally established, 
well connected and can be perceived as being in the highest echelon of their profession. 
I have already noted that this is certainly a result of the different source material for 
Byzantine and Latin practitioners from which our evidence is drawn, but I find it difficult 
to believe that the picture that has emerged is completely distorted: in my mind these 
basic differences do reflect the reality on the ground. 


‘The usefulness of the above undertaking for the prosopography of the period remains to 
be examined. It becomes very clear that the inclusion of unnamed individuals is extremely 
important. If we were to record only those exceptional physicians mentioned by our sources, 
we would be producing an even more distorting image of medical practice in the period 
than that outlined above. It is, however, worth considering why so many physicians are 
eft unnamed in the sources. The authors of our sources obviously lived in a world where 
physicians were a well-known group — no text suggests that the presence of such professionals 
was surprising or unexpected. The familiarity may have resulted in the suppression of the 
names of actual physicians. We can usefully contrast the findings from the Byzantine sources 
with contemporary evidence from the Near East. In a recent study on physicians in the first 
half of the 15^ century in Syria some fifty-six individuals emerged from the record — most of 
them with a more or less complete biography. Furthermore, one single author from the 
second half of the 13" century, Bar Hebraeus, a physician, among other things, and the son 
of a physician, records some forty medical practitioners for the period 1240-1286." It needs 
to be emphasized that both studies only record named physicians and not anonymi — we 
can expect the total number of physicians to have been much larger had they recorded the 
latter as well. In the case of Bar Hebraeus, one could argue that since he was the son of 
physician and —at least early in his career—a physician himself?s, he may have had both 
insight into and an interest in medical professionals.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to brush off 
the suggestion that in the equally politically fragmented world of the Near East physicians 
were more socially valued and perhaps also more visible than in the Byzantine-dominated 





95. G. RucaiERO, The status of physicians and surgeons in Renaissance Venice, Journal of the 
history of medicine and allied sciences 36, 1981, pp. 168-184, here pp. 168-170; on similar developments in 
Genoa, though less explicitly stated, see BALLETTO, Medici e farmaci, pp. 61-73. 

96. A.-M. EpDÉ, Les médecins dans la société syrienne du vire/xine siècle, Annales islamologiques 
29, 1995, pp. 91-109. 

97. S. R. Toor, Die syrische und die arabische Weltgeschichte des Bar Hebraeus — ein Vergleich, 
Der Islam 65, 1988, 60-80. To this can be added some six physi s attending the sultan ‘Ala al-Din 
Kay Qubad, one of which was a Christian, the surgeon Fasil (Basil): Die Seltschukengeschichte des Ibn 
Bibi, transl. Herbert W. Duda, Copenhagen 1959, pp. 128 and 330, n. 77; see R. SHukurov, The orien- 
tal margins of the Byzantine world: A prosopographical perspective, in [dentities and Allegiances in the 
Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, eds J. Herrin and G. SarvT-GuiLLAIN, Farnham 2011, pp. 167-191, 
here p. 127. 

98. J. B. SEGAL, Bar Hebraeus, in Encyclopedia of Islam, second edition, eds P. BEARMAN et alii, 
vol. II], p. 804. 

99. Note the parallels with Nikephoros Blemmydes, who was also the son of a physician and a 
practitioner himself early in his career. Contrary to Bar Hebraeus, Blemmydes, however, mentions no 
other physicians. 
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part of the Mediterranean. Especially in che case of Bar Hebraeus, it is clear that by recording 
such a large number of practitioners the author makes them a significant part of his narrative; 
physicians are chus transformed into subjects worthy of historical commemoration and this is 
asignificant development lacking in contemporary Byzantine or Latin texts from the Levant. 

The evidence from the Islamic world invites further comparisons. Among the Syrian 
physicians mentioned earlier, seventeen of the fifty-six were non-Muslims, with only three 
attested cases of conversion!; furthermore, Bar Hebraeus physicians were predominantly 
Christian.!?! It is clear that in the Islamic world — and not just in the 13" century — Jewish, 
Christian and Samaritan physicians were highly valued, especially by the elites.'? One 
must, however, emphasize that sizable Christian and Jewish communities had been living 
in the Islamic world for centuries; they may have belonged to a different religious group 
than the majority of the population, but they were certainly not foreigners. On the 
contrary, no Byzantines are recorded as employing foreign physicians. This is perhaps 
understandable in the case of Latin practitioners - the distrust or even hate towards 
Latins was at its peak in the period following the sack of Constantinople. However, no 
Muslim or Jewish physicians are attested in Byzantine-controlled regions in the period 
either. As far as the Latin occupied territories are concerned, the same pattern emerges: 
no foreign physicians are recorded. This is particularly odd in the cases of the Morea and 
Crete, regions in which the Latin population constituted a small minority and where one 
would expect the need for recourse to local physicians to have been quite unavoidable. 
In the current absence of evidence, a number of important questions cannot be addressed: 
were foreign doctors desirable, either as a means of signaling social status or because their 
formation and practice were deemed as superior? Were there individual physicians who 
could move between cultures and if so, which characteristics did they require to have in 
order to do so in terms of their formation and practice? . 

I have tried to locate these medical practitioners in the dynamic space of the 
13^ century, which includes both intracultural and intercultural shifts. But what the 
data has not disclosed so far is perhaps the most interesting movement, the movement 
across different cultures which led to exchange. For the 13^ century inhabitants of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, whether old or newcomers, this was the threshold. As Gon. 
remarked: "[f]or the nations, after they had been shaken into confusion and mutua 
conflict by the terrible wars, could nor return to their settled and independent life again 
without noticing that they had learned many foreign ideas and ways, which they € 
unconsciously adopted, and had come to feel here and there previously ias d 
spiritual and intellectual needs." Might we not assume that the physicians finding 
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102. What may have begun as a result of the feeling of cultural inf iority and the need to o 
priate technical knowledge from conque :d cultures in the early centuries of Islam quickly established 
itself as an important strand in medical practice in the Islamic realms. The acceptance and success of 
these numerous non-Muslim practitioners must be a sign of increased tolerance and perhaps confi- 
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themselves in a new political and cultural constellation, confronted by news and 
experience of practitioners and practices, some of which must have been familiar, while 
others were probably alien to them, would also begin to find that they could not go back 
to their settled world? This is a question that needs to be explored. 





ENHANCING EARLIER AND MANAGING LATER LATIN IDENTITY 
AND POWER THROUGH WOMEN: 
THE CASE OF 134*- CENTURY EUBOEA 


FRANGOIS-XAVIER LEDUC 


“To reconstruct and tell the history of the island of 
Euboea after the fourth crusade and down to the Turkish 


conquest in 1470 one must go straight to the sources..." 


Nobody in his right mind would dare to question dear Father Loenertz’s forceful 
instruction. Unfortunately, these sources are few, scanty, and, when known or found, they 
prove both most elusive and difficult to interpret. Luck might be on our side, however. 
The purpose of this article is to draw attention to some previously unknown important 
documents, the earliest of which was issued by Narzotto dalle Carceri. Narzotto was one 
of the first Latin lords of Euboea, the island Westerners called Negroponte, a name which 
they also applied to its main city (ancient Chalkis, know as Euripos by the Byzantines).? 

A few preliminary words on these pieces might be useful.3 They are included in a 
huge collection (Collectio veterum chartarum) of original deeds bound into a late, thick, 
heavy i9"-century register. The French National Library (formerly “Bibliothèque 
nationale” and now “Bibliothèque nationale de France”), bought it in 1894 in Paris from 
antiquarian booksellers who, in turn, had identified and acquired it from a colleague 
based in Florence.‘ The collection comprises 110 documents, spanning the years 885 to 





1. "Pour reconstruire et raconter l'histoire de l'ile d'Eubée aprés la quatrième croisade et jusqu'à la 
conquête turque en 1470 il faut aller droit aux sources...”: R.-J. LoENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers de 
Négrepont de 1205 à 1280, Byzantion 35, 1965, pp. 235-276, reprinted in ID., Byzantina et Franco-Graeca, 
Series altera. Articles choisis parus de 1936 à 1969 republiés avec la collaboration de P.-M. de Contenson, E. 
Follieri et P. Schreiner, Rome 1978 (Storia e letteratura. Raccolta di studi e testi 145), pp. 141-181, here at 
». 141. Since Loenertz updated the latter edition (see /bid., pp. 178-179), 1 will quote from it. 

2. May Professor D. Jacoby and Dr G. Saint-Guillain accept my wholehearted gratitude for having 
confirmed my initial impressions on the interes of the documents I was both lucky and happy to find. 
am also grateful to G. Saint-Guillain for graciously complying with my request to review my drafts, 
and to him and D. Stathakopoulos for including this presentation in this book, alongside the works of 
so eminent a group of scholars. 

3. The documentary appendix describes the documents and gives their full transcription. 

4. Paris, Bibliorhéque nationale de France, Département des manuscrits, Nouvelles acquisitions 
atines, 2573. The register measures 47x63.5x15 cm overall. 
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1476, the bulk of which relate to the history of the city of Ravenna from as early as the 
9 century onwards? However, there are also a few other pieces contained within it 
which are unrelated to this main topic. These offer interesting new insights in the mid- 
and late-13" century history and prosopography of Negroponte/Euboea. The following 
presentation concerns two of them. 


A CONVENT FOR WOMEN: 
NARZOTTO DALLE CARCERI'S EARLIEST, UNKNOWN DECISION (1245) 


Following the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204, at the end of the fourth 
crusade, Venice progressively expanded her influence into the islands of the Aegean.° Soon 
after the capture of the imperial capital, Boniface of Montferrat conquered mainland 
Greece, including the neighbouring island of Euboea, and, at least according to late 
medieval and modern historiography, assigned it to three lords from Verona (much later 
called in Latin the tercierii). These events were supposed to have taken place in 1205, but 
both this date and the fact of the initial three-way partition now seem questionable.7 
Several years later, in 1209, Venice, having perhaps acquired che sovereignty over the 
island or at least increased Venetian influence there in the meantime, reassigned the 
whole territory to just one of these lords, Ravano dalle Carceri.8 While this confirmed 


5. Fora more detailed presentation of the collection, che register, and its whereabouts, see F.-X. Lepuc, 
Venise, Marin Falier, l'Égée au début du xrvée siècle: la vente de Céos par les Ghisi à Ruggiero Premarin 
(1325), Atti dell'Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. Classe di scienze, morali, lettere ed arti 160, 2001- 
2002, pp. 597-739, here pp. 610-613. The binding of the register is now loose, and in very bad condition. 

6. For an overview: S. Borsari, L'Eubea veneziana, Venice 2007 (Deputazione di Storia patria per le 
Venezie; Miscellanea di studi e memorie 38), pp. 5-9: D. Jacosy, The demographic evolution of Euboea 
under Latin rule, 1205-1470, in The Greek islands and the sea. Proceedings of the first international col- 
loquium held at the Hellenic Institute, Royal Holloway, University of London, 21-22 September 2001, eds 
J. Curvsostomipes, D. CHARALAMBOS and J. Harris, Camberley 2004, pp. 131-179, here pp. 132-134; 
Ip., La consolidation de la domination de Venise dans la ville de Négrepont (1205-1390): un aspect de 
sa politique coloniale, in Bisanzio, Venezia e il mondo franco-greco (XHI-XV secolo). Atti del colloquio in- 
ternazionale organizzato nel centenario della nascita di Raymond-Joseph Loenertz o.p. Venezia, 1-2 dicembre 
2000, eds Ch. Macrezou and P. SCHREINER, Venice 2002, pp. 151-187, reprinted in ID., Latins, Greeks and 
Muslims: encounters in the Eastern Mediterranean, 10-15 centuries, Aldershot 2009 (Variorum collected 
studies series 914), article IX, here PP- 152-155, 157, 180-181; G. RavEGNANI, La Romania veneziana, in 
Storia di Venezia dalle origini alla caduta della Serenissima, vol. I, Leta del comune, eds G. CRACCO and Gh. 
OnraLLi, Rome 1995, pp. 183-231, here pp. 200-203; D. JacoBv, La feodalité en Grèce médiévale. Les “Assises 
de Romanie": sources, application et diffusion, Paris — The Hague 1971, pp. 21-27, 296-297, and, on 13% 
century Negroponte more specifically, pp. 185-196, 296-297; R.-J. LoENERTZ, Les Ghisi, dynastes vénitiens 
dans l'Archipel, 1207-1390, Florence 1975, PP. 31-33, 426-446, 451-453, 475-476. 

7. G. Satnt-Gurttam, Les conquérants de l'Archipel. L’empire latin de Constantinople, Venise et les 
premiers seigneurs des Cyclades, in Quarta crociata. Venezia — Bisanzio — Impero latino, eds Gh. Ortar, 
G. Ravecnant and P SCHEINER, Venice 2006, vol. I, pp. 125-238, here p. 145, questions the date of 1205, 
usually retained for the assignment of the island to Ravano dalle Carceri and subsequent partition. 

8. On Ravano, see A. LurrRELL, Dalle Carceri, Ravano, Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 
vol. XXXII, Rome 1986, pp. 76-78, with the bibliography extended there; RavEGNANI, La Romania, 
Pp. 202-203; SAINT-GUILLAIN, Les conquérants, especially pp. 145, 160 n. 95 (on the motives of this as- 
signment as expressed by the late 14'^ century author Lorenzo de Monacis), 183 n. 141; Bonsani, L'Eubea 
veneziana, pp. 5-6; Jacony, La féodalité, pp. 185-186. 
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Ravanos sole local lordship at the time, it was an initial step in the Venetian effort to 
progressively place the island under Venetian tutelage.” Upon Ravano's death, in 1216, 
the Venetian authorities re-assigned the island, this time undoubtedly splitting it into 
three areas, The central one was allocated to Ravano’s widow and daughter, and another 
third, probably the northern one, to his nephews, Merino and Rizzardo, who were the 
sons of Ravano’s brother, Redondello dalle Carceri.!'? From that time onward, Venice 
was represented in the island by a bailo, assisted by two councillors: the bailo was Ren 
a diplomatic agent and an administrator of the communes direct properties and other 
rights in Euboea. 

As far as the tercierii of the Dalle Carceri family are concerned, there follows a huge 
documentary gap of about 40 years. After the death of Carintana, lady of the cari 
area, in 1255, documentation resumes, although it remains patchy. The ensuing claims 
on this area from, in particular, Merino’s son, Narzotto (whose date of birth i deni 
unknown), caused what is known by modern historiography as the War of the Euboean 
Succession". This lasted from 1255 to 1259, with the final peace treaties signed as late as 
1262. Since several distinguished scholars have expanded on these mid-century events, 
there is no need to follow suit here.!! Besides, the first document under eects 
this chapter deals with three other, earlier important accounts!?: first, it R ned aer d e 
this documentation gap; second, it shifts the location of facts, action, an Do 
central area of the island; and third, it most interestingly concerns social, in addition to, 
or rather than only, political history. , 

The document confirms that, quite apart from, i : 
the northern area e nd hae he as entertained earlier interests in the € 
third. At a date unknown, he became lord of this area, a function also later n i y 
his son Merino II, nicknamed Merinetto.!3 This assumption of power probably resulte 
from a political continuum that the document analysed here might illustrate. 


and much before Narzotto claimed 


i ierci 205), 
LOENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, p. 143, NO. 3 (1205) 


ine ps AMARE y LoxGNoN, L empire latin de Constantinople et la 


PP- 144-145, nos. 5-6 (1209), and p. 147, no. 15 (1211); J 
principauté de Morée, Paris 1949, pp. 119-120. 
10. LOENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, pp. 1 
quent Venetian influence in the city of Negroponte: 
consolidation, p. 160; Ip., La féodalité, pp. 189-191, 19 


11. On both Narzotto and this war: LOENERTZ, ru MOI dali Diane 
E reaft -TRELL, Dalle Carceri, Narzotto, Dizionario biogr A 
(1255-1256) and thereafter; A. LUTTRELL, Da 


= : mn A= i history o 
vol. XXXII, Rome 1986, pp. 73-76; J LoNGNON, The Frankish States in Greece, 1204 (m d ouf 
; ] Re E 311, eds K ETT: . L. Worrr and H. W. HAZARD, 
the crusades, vol. Vl, The later crusades, 1189-1311, eds K. M. ee in pp. 220-222; K. M. SETTON 
; i 'mpirt , pp. 220-222; K. M. * 
20d ed., Madison 1969, pp. 237-276, here p. 246; LoNGNON, Le ; e i 
The Papacy in de ndm (1204-1571), vol. L, The t »virteentb and the fourteenth ee nad 
i j i : i í epri . 78-80; RAVEGNANI, 
1976 (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society 114), e ee Lc Me ? 
La Romania, pp. 224-226; JacoBv, La feodalité, pp. 190-191: i P ri ziana, pp. 7 
12. A full transcription of the document is provided in the ppen ix Es N T 
13. LUTTRELL, Dalle Carceri, Narzotto, p. states that he "inherited, probably m his fa 
nos th Eie UM 2 itó i : adr i a porzione 
Merino, the central portion of Negroponte” ( ereditd probabilmente dal padre pec n ud id 
centrale del Negroponte”); LOENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, pp. 148-149, no. 21, in, ur mm ciue 
tious: ubsequently the central third passed over, we do not know how, to Merino dalle Carceriss 
son, Narzotto, and ‘grand-son Merinetto.” (“Dans la suite le tiers central passa, nous ne savons pas 
comment, a Marzotto; fils, et à Merineto, petit-fils de Merino dalle Carceri. ”) 


48-149, nos. 21-22 (1216, November 17). On the subse- 
BorsaRI, L'Eubea veneziana, pp. 7-20; Jacosy, La 


6-198, 200. ; 
Les seigneurs tierciers, pp- 154-155, MOS. 41-42 
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as the document substantiates, and the land stretching to the sea either from him or from 
another member of his family. 

Narzotto also establishes his rights in another way: he requires that the recipient and 
her successors pay him and his successors two pounds of wax annually (omni anno dare 
debent duas libras cere). This obligation is specifically intended to acknowledge the donor’s 
and his successors’ permanent right to the granted land. The donation is in fact just 
the usual shifting of prerogatives, with the donor retaining his own eminent privilege. 
The donation transfers the land, but without fundamentally giving it away. 

The document ends with two other important clauses. Firstly, Narzotto, the donor, 
commits himself and his successors to guarantee the rights and possession of the 
beneficiary as well as of her successors. This was most common when rights, especially 
land tenure or ownership of fixed assets, were transferred, or obligations of any kind, 
especially monetary ones, and their discharges, were established. Secondly, the donor 
instructs that his seal be affixed to the document, to testify to and confirm its content. 
‘This sealing reflects the importance both of the document's nature and of its objectives, 
as well as the donor's involvement. Unfortunately, the seal and its ribbons are now 
missing. While this is most regrettable, the fact that the basic text remains intact should 
console us. 

Where does this interesting and remarkable earliest testimony of Narzotto’s action in 
central Negroponte now lead us? The size and especially the implications of this grant 
hint at a much broader, carefully thought-out project. As mentioned above, it aims at 
enabling and assisting through land grants the construction of a hopefully permanent 
convent for women near the Negroponte Jewry. The intended facilities are situated off 
the borgo, within a district which was probably not predominantly Latin. Its name — 
Giudecca — identifies it as the Jewish quarter, mentioned as early as 1160.2 Our document 
establishes its existence until at least the middle of the 13th century.2” 

‘The fact that the convent’s facilities extend to the sea also suggests that the site area was 
comparatively large. Narzotto’s endeavour entails several important objectives. As far as 
he social history of religion is concerned, the grant was probably intended to strengthen 
nd to expand the Roman Catholic presence on the island, in order to balance, and 
erhaps even overcome the Orthodox faith, its institutions, and organisation. These were 
ssentially connected to the Greek Empire of Nicaea, which at the time hoped to reunite 
l former Byzantine territories taken over by the Latins, one of which was Euboea. 

The political aspects of the grants are also essential. They were directly strengthening 
he status, power, and role of the Latin lords newly established on the island. Narzotto 
was neither a fool nor innocent. It is possible he was not yet lord of the central area of 
Negroponte at the time of the garden grant, since, as we have seen, he did not put forth 
any title in this document. He might have intended his grant to expand his influence 
there and increase his reputation, maybe as future lord of the central third of Euboea. 
Irrespective of the date at which he assumed his title and functions, giving his aid 
to the construction of a convent and the related facilities would have served another 
political objective. As lord of Negroponte, Narzotto was subordinate both to the prince 
of Morea and to the Venetian commune, which was also exercising direct rule over a 
district of the city of Negroponte. Through his actions, Narzotto was perhaps trying 
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26. Jacosy, La consolidation, p. 152; Borsari, L'Eubea veneziana, p. 46. 
27. On the Negroponte Jews after this point, see in particular /bid., pp. 46, 51-57. 
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to balance and even, to some extent, to limit the influence Venice sought to achieve, in 
particular through her own religious institutions. It is no surprise that Venice was keen to 
develop the local church of St Mark and imposed obligations on the Dalle Carceris to its 
benefit immediately upon their being assigned their titles and territorial areas.?* Narzotto 
and Fina may have initiated their project to remind Venetians, gently, that they were in 
no way the only ones settling on the island and that they needed to accept the existence 
and actions of the local lords.?? For both these shrewd individuals, especially Narzotto, 
this was all the easier as Venice, though consolidating its authority and influence within 
the city proper, had not yet developed interest in the area beyond the walls. . 

Finally, concerning the population of the island, the fact that both Fina, beneficiary 
of at least one and probably two land grants from Narzotto and possibly his family, and 
Narzotto himself decided respectively to initiate and assist a settlement of religious women, 
probably of noble origin or affinity, on this island, and in particular in this area, is historically 
remarkable. A newly-established convent for ladies such as these was definitely bound 
to have a great influence on both the immediate and the more distant neighbourhood. 
The presence of the convent would have had a bearing on such diverse sectors as land 
management; economic activities, including agriculture and trade; education; religion; 
and, indirectly, the organization, management, and control of the local population. 

This influence would have been contingent upon the monastery being at least 
completed. Again, there is no basis from which to assess whether this actually took pas 
in 1252, Pope Innocent IV placed twelve monasteries situated in egroponte under the 
protection of Saint Peter, but there is no way to attach one of their names to Finas 
convent.? However, irrespective of the eventual destiny of the facilities, these. religious, 
political, and social objectives, when put together, either indirectly or not so indirectly, 
were clearly intended to benefit the recently established Latin, non-Venetian rulers. 











MONEY FROM A LADY 


The register of the Bibliothèque nationale de France mentioned above also includes 
the second document examined here. Appendices II and HI provide a full transcription. 
While the Narzotto piece analysed above dates back from 1245, the second document 
brings the argument down to 1290. However, although its content dates Hom the 13! 
century as well, it is not preserved in its original, but only through a late-14^-century 
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28. LOENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, p. 145, no. 8 (1209), p.149, no. 23 (1216); j 
La proprietà ecclesiastica veneziana nei territori dell'Impero latino, in Quarta Crociata, eds a 
RAVEGNANI and SCHREINER, pp. 239-276, here pp. 242-243; Jaconv, La consolidation, | a4 
About the jurisdiction that Venice retained (and expanded) on churches and mansions: ibid., P. d 
and Loenerrz, /oc. cit. On the particularly important church of St Mark, see S. Borsart, La chiesa di 
S. Marco a Negroponte, Medioevo greco 0, 2000, pp. 27-34- mA 

29. Foran overview of Venetian power in the island during this period and later: BonsARL LEu d 
veneziana, pp. 5-20; D. Jacosy, La Venezia d'oltremare nel secondo Duecento, in Storia di Venezia, vol. 
II, eds Cracco and ORrTALLI, pp. 263-299, here at p. 271; ID., La consolidation, pp. 163-166, 168; Ip., 
La féodalité, pp. 187, 189-192, 196, 203; lD., The demographic evolution, pp. 140-144, on the presence. 
of Venetian patricians and commoners in the island. The fact that Narzotto points out that one of 
the piece granted extend down to the sea is no coincidence: the Venetians had the same goal, and the 
Venetian quarter would achieve it in 1256 (ibid., p. 151). 

30. BERGER, ed., Les registres d'Innocent IV, vol. II, p. 128, no. 6080 (1252, 11 November). 
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copy. Indeed, the document actually preserved is a vidimus by Andrea Zeno, then 
Venetian bailo of Negroponte, and his councillors, authenticating a copy (exemplum) 
of the original grant, a century after it had been written down. One of the Venetian 
chancellors of Negroponte made this copy in public form (publica forma) on the orders 
of the baile and his council. As was usual in such cases, the whole process involved 
comparing word for word (de verbo ad verbum) the exemplum with the original. Having 
satisfied himself that the copy was entirely faithful to the original, the bailo had then his 
official seal affixed to the document (bulle nostri regiminis in cera pendenti). 

There is nothing particularly original about this process of authentication, but the 
exact date of the vidimus is at first glance uncertain. Contrary to Venetian practice, it 
bears no indication of the month, probably due to a lapse of che notary: only the year 
(1383) and indiction (the sixth) are mentioned. In the Venetian calendar, the year ran from 
March 1 down to the end of February, in the case of the year 1383 from March 1, 1383 n.s., 
to February 29, 1384 n.s. (since 1384 was a leap year). The document is also dated from the 
sixth indiction, and the indiction runs from September 1 to August 31. Combining both 
the Venetian year and the indiction means that the document must have been written 
down between March 1 and August 31, 1383. Andrea Zeno was indeed bailo of Negroponte 
at the time, and the Venetian Senate appointed his successor on 12 September 1583.?! It fits 
perfectly with the dating of our document, even if its exact month has to remain uncertain. 

However, the reliability, date and substance of che document this vidimus claims to 
copy are more directly interesting for our purpose. The exemplum specifically points out 
the excellent conditions of conservation of the original act, whose parchment and writing 
were intact (notato et scripto in carta bergameni, non cancellato, non violato nec in in aliqua 
sui parte corrupto, sed sano, integro...). It is precisely dated on 4 December 1290, in the 
fourth indiction, which is coherent since a fourth indiction runs from September 1290 to 
August 1291. The parties involved are the first element which confirms the importance of 
the document. The most eminent of them is the lady whose agreement is requested for the 
deal, who affixed her seal to the original. She is none other than Beatrice, whom both the 
document and the preamble of its vidimus take care to identify precisely as the daughter 
of the late Leone dalle Carceri.? The document also specifies that she is baiula for one 
Grapella, also identified as a son of this Leone, and who consequently is her brother.» 

These pieces of prosopographical information are particularly important, since they 
supplement our sketchy knowledge of the Dalle Carceri family and hint at the identities 
and affiliations of the people involved. Their interpreration is, however, complicated by 
the fact that there were two men with the name Leone as well as two with the name 





31. E Turnier, Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de Venise concernant la Romanie, vol. 1, Paris — The 
Hague 1958 (Documents et recherches sur l'économie des pays byzantins, islamiques et slaves et leurs 
relations commerciales au Moyen Áge 1), p. 160, no. 660. 

32. [n the vidimus, Zeno states that the original is "sealed with two pendent seals of wax, sound, 
intact and decipherable, with all their inscriptions and images most clearly distinguishable, one of 
which is the seal of the late distinguished lady Beatrice, daughter of the late lord Leone dalle Carceri” 
(bullato duabus bullis pendentibus cereis sanis, integris et apparentibus in omnibus suis litteris et effigis, 
que clarissime dignoscuntur, una quarum bullarum est quondam egregie domicelle domine. Beatricis, 
filie quondam domini Leonis de Carceribus...). 

33. ... a damiscella Beatrice, filia quondam domini Leonis de Carceribus, baiula Grapelle, filii 
quondam dicti Leonis ... Unde ego, dicta Beatrix de Carceribus, baiula dicti Grapelle, ... 
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Grapella belonging to different generations of this collateral branch of the Dalle Carceri.34 
In 1259, and most probably already in 1256, the earlier Leone dalle Carceri was one of the 
claimants to the succession of Lady Carintana as lord of the northern third of the island 
of Negroponte. Scholars have assumed that a Grapella dalle Carceri, who was effectively 
lord of this portion a little later, in May 1262, was "probably" a son of this Leone. 
However, this Grapella is not likely to be che one mentioned in our document. No 
sister of chis first Grapella is mentioned in any source. More decisively, he was most 
probably already dead by the middle of the 1270s, when other members of this line of the 
Dalle Carceri were already assuming the lordship of the third of the island, which they 
had probably inherited from him. More specifically, in August 1278 a second Leone dalle 
Carceri was one of the three Latin lords of Negroponte, and at a later stage we find in 
the same role another Grapella dalle Carceri.?? Although the reference to the latter in the 
Istoria di Romania of Marino Sanudo Torsello cannot be precisely dated,?* it shows that 
this Grapella II did not marry before the last two decades of the 13 century. The name of 
the Grapella of our document is not preceded with the word quondam, meaning "late": 
this implies that he was still alive at the time. Consequently, we must identify him with 
Grapella II rather than with his 1262 namesake, and conclude that both he and his sister 
Beatrice were children of Leone II, who was apparently already dead by 1290. 
In addition to their parentage, the document also shows that Beatrice played a specific 
role in regard to her brother Grapella: she was his baiuda. The term baiulus and the 
corresponding function, baiulatio, can assume a large range of meanings, from “bailiff 
in the sense of agent (private as well as public), to custodian, mentor or tutor.? However, 
in the case of Beatrice and in the context of the Euboean lordships, its use is probably 
clarified by a passage of the Venetian historian Marino Sanudo Torsello: speaking of the 
widow of Narzotto dalle Carceri, who had been acting as guardian of her underage sons, 
Sanudo writes that she “was holding one third (of Euboea) in right of the bailiwick of 
her children” (“la qual teniva un terzer per bailado de i suoi putti...”).4° The so-called 














34. LOENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, pp. 179, 181; Jacosy, La féodalité, p. 190. 

35. Ibid., p.193; LoENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, p. 161, no. 66, and p. 179; LUTTRELL, Dalle 
Carceri, Narzotto, p. 74. 

36. LoENERTZ, Les seigneurs tierciers, pp. 170-171, no. 100. Karl Hopf has supposed that Leone 
was acting both in his own name and in the name of his brother Gaetano, who had been captured 
by the Byzantines in the late 1270s and was apparently still alive and at least nominally lord of a sixth 
(i.e. half of a third) of Negroponte in June 1280. Gaetano and Leone are already mentioned together in 
1275, without any title but in a context which seems to imply that they were already ruling over theit 
third of the island: ibid., p. 166, no. 83, item 3 (Loenertz considers here that Leone and Gaetano were 
either brothers or uncle and nephew). 

37. Ibid., p. 179. Ibid., p- 171, this younger Grapella, nicknamed "Grapozzo", is inadvertently men- 
tioned by Loenertz as a possible brother of Leone Il and Gaetano. However, it is the first Grapella 
whom K. Hopf had assumed (on uncertain evidence) to be a brother of Gaetano. 

38. Marino SaNUDo TorsELLO, storia del regno di Romania, ed. K. Hove, Chroniques gréco-romanes 
inédites ou peu connues, publiées avec notes et tables généalogiques, Paris 1873, pp. 99-170, here p. 125. 

39. On baiula, in particular in early and late medieval Provence, see L. Ripart, Les bayles de Provence: 
genèse d'une institution princiére, in "De part et d'autre des Alpes”: les chátelains des princes à la fin du Moyen 
Age, eds G. CasrriNvovo and O. Marréont, Paris 1966 (Histoire ancienne et médiévale, 88), pp. 59-92. 
here pp. 62-64 (baitla as a personal right), 77-78 (baiuda as an administr 

40. Marino Sanupo TonsELLO, Zstoría del regno di Romania, ed. Horr, p. 119. 

















ative district, a later meaning). 
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Assises of Romania, the legal code of Latin medieval Greece, deal with the rules of devolution 
of this role of tutor of minor feudatories, although they use the term “advocate” (avoier) 
rather than bailo.41 Given the date of the document and the confrontation with the use of 
the word in Sanudo, "guardian" seems the most probable meaning: Beatrice dalle Carceri 
(apparently still unmarried at the time, since she does not mention any husband), was 
acting on behalf of her younger brother, Grapella. 

In any case, in her role of baiula, she concurs with a request from a Teodora, daughter 
of the late Benedetto di Ceva (Thodora, filia quondam domini Benedicti de Ceva). Both 
Benedetto and his wife Piacentina (Placentina) had been holding the proceeds of a 
cronico, or part thereof, in Negroponte, probably as a money fief. This was an annual levy 
applied to local villeins (vani) and their properties.4? Teodora inherited this right from 
her deceased parents,‘ and Beatrice had been entitling her accordingly. Teodora is now 
ceding in perpetuity those rights, equivalent to an annual revenue of 200 hyperpera.' 
The beneficiary is her brother-in-law, one Aimerico Confalonieri, from Brescia, and 
his heirs (Aymerico de Confanoneriis Brixie, cognato meo, et eius heredibus): the affinity 
mentioned implies that Aimerico’s wife was Teodora' sister (and so probably another 
daughter of Benedetto di Ceva).*9 She first divested herself of these hereditary rights, 
handing them back to her suzerain Beatrice dalle Carceri, who at her request would 
in turn invest Aimerico with them. As was usual in any kind of donation or cession, 
Teodora guaranteed her beneficiary on her own goods. She also requested that Beatrice 
invest Aimerico with them. Beatrice obliged and sealed the original document, to which 
Teodora also affixed her own seal. All of this is consistent with transfers of properties 
under feudal customs and regulations. Indeed, according to feudal right Aimerico was 
most probably not the heir of Teodora, who in any case was still alive, so the only way to 
immediately implement the transfer was for the latter to hand the fief back over to the 
suzerain who would then been able to regrant it to Aimerico. 


41. Les Assises de Romanie. Edition critique avec une introduction et des notes, ed. G, Recoura, Paris 
1930, p. 187, article 39: if both parents of an underage feudatory are dead, “he who is to succeed to the 
fief shall have the wardship" (“avera l'avoieria quello che die sucieder in lo feo...”). In our case, as sister 
of Grapella, Beatrice would be his heiress in absence of any other brother. The Assises use bailo only 
in the sense of "bailiff", but their final redaction postdates our document by several decades, and it is 
preserved only in a later Venetian translation. In the 13-century Latin Constantinople, the regent of 
the Empire for a minor or absent heir was called baiudus. 

42. ... cronico quod habebat et tenebat domina Placentina, olim mater mea in Nigroponte, cum 
omnibus rationibus et iuribus michi pertinentibus super dicto cronico et super villanis et rebus bominum qui 
solvunt dictum cronico annuatim ... On Greek peasantry in Euboea under Latin rule, see Jacosy, The 
demographic evolution, p. 135, n. 20. 

43. ... quod cronico michi devenit quondam ex hereditate et descaguda quondam domini Benedicti de 
Ceva, patris mei, et domine Placentine, matris mee ... 

44. Elaborating on her inherited cronico, Teodora adds she had been invested of this right by Beatrice 
dalle Carceri (de quo sum investita a damiscella Beatrice, filia quondam domini Leonis de Carceribus, ba- 
iula Grapelle, filii quondam dicti Leonis...). 

45. On the Negroponte hyperpyron (perpero): F. C. Lane and R. C. MuktLER, Money and bank- 
ing in medieval and Renaissance Venice, vol. L, Coins and moneys of account, Baltimore — London 1985, 
p. 300, n. 42. 

46. The only alternative explanation would be to make Aimerico a brother of Teodora’s husband. 
However, this can be ruled out since she seems to have been unmarried at the time. 
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Apart from Beatrice’s role as suzerain and the information about her family, the do- 
cument also sheds some rare light on the feudal Latin elite of 13*-century Euboea. Indeed, 
we can make some hypotheses on the social and geographic origins of both parties involved. 
Benedetto di Ceva is most probably related to the marquises of Ceva, in Liguria, whose family 
had alternated during the 13 century between alliance and opposition to the commune of 
Genoa; one of the great figures of the family in the 13^ century was Guglielmo II, marquis 
of Ceva (f between 1218 and 1222), one of whose numerous sons was precisely named 
Benedetto.*” Although this Benedetto is most probably not ours, the latter may be a close 
relative of his. From what is known of Teodoras brother-in-law Aimerico Confalonieri, he 
can be linked to a notable family of Brescia who gave several podestàs and other communal 
officials, both to their native city and to other cities of Emilia and the Veneto.48 Both cases 
confirm that the so-called “Lombard” elite of Latin Euboea was actually composite and 
originated from various regions of Italy. Latin presence in the island during the 13^ century 
was in no way a specifically Venetian phenomenon. 

However, the document also deals with another aspect of Euboean social life, the 
status of the dependent Greek peasantry. The annual levy on the villeins is called here 
cronico, a word which is also to be found in another 13¢-century document relating to 
Euboea: the privilege granted in 1275 by Merino II dalle Carceri to his namesake and 
relative Merino, which partly reproduces the contents of a previous grant of Merino 1 
to his brother Nicoló.?? Actually, cronico was the reading adopted by the first editor of 
this document, the renowned philologist Johann Andreas Schmeller (1785-1852), but it 
was later arbitrarily corrected in crostico by the French historian Jean-Alexandre Buchon, 
without examination of the manuscript and only on the grounds that it must have been 
a rendering of the Greek word akrostichon (&xpdotyov).5! The confrontation with our 
document confirms that Schmeller’s reading was correct and that the word used in both 
Latin documents is indeed cronico. That does not necessarily exclude, however, the idea 
that the levy itself might be identified with the Byzantine akrostichon. Considering that 
Merino I dalle Carceri, who was lord of a third of the whole island, had granted to his 
own brother a money fief based on an annual cronico of 300 hyperpyra, the Di Ceva 
cronico of 200 hyperpyra does not look at all insignificant. 





47. See L. Dr ANcELIs, Ceva, Guglielmo di, in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, vol. XXIV, 
Rome 1980, pp. 319-323. On the Cevas more generally, see also ID., Ceva, Giorgio, detto il Nano, ibid., 
Pp. 314-316, and, on the latter, Da Bra, Ceva in tutti i tempi, Cuneo 1951, pp. 97-201. 

48. Manfredo Confalonieri was podestà of Piacenza in 1242, Enrico Confalon captain of the 
people at Bologna in 1270, Azzone Confalonieri podestà of Treviso in 1326. On the role of the family in 
communal Italy see / podestà dell'Italia comunale. Parte 1. Reclutamento e circolazione degli ufficiali fore- 
stieri (fine NU sec.-meta NIV sec.), ed. J.-Cl. Maire VIGUEUR, Rome 2000 (Collection de l'École francaise 
de Rome 268), vol. I, pp. 110-111, 190, 197, 424, and vol. II, pp. 1025-1026. 

49. See above p. 158. 

50. J. A. SCHMELLER, Urkunde vom Jahre 1275, die Insel Negroponte (Euboea) und ihre veronesischen 
Dynasten Dalle Carceri betreffend, nebst einigen Bemerkungen über dieselbe, Abhandlungen der philosophisch- 
philologische Classe der königlich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 2, 1837, pp. 166-188, here pp. 168-169. 

51. J.-A. Bucuon, Recherches historiques sur la principauté fiangaise de Morée et ses hautes baronnies, 
vol. II, Paris 1845, pp. 492-494, here p. 493, n. 1: “M. Schmeller a lu incorrectement de cronico. Lacrostiche 
était un des droits établis." Unfortunately, Buchon's arbitrary correction has been silently accepted by T: 
and Thomas in their standard collection of documentary sources and consequently it has escaped the at- 
tention of later commentators. 
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Beside those interesting elements, it is less easy to analyse the documents many other 
features in the absence of a specific context. We may assume that the operation, namely 
the transfer of the cronico back to the suzerain and then to Aimerico, was the only way 
to divert it from the feudal rules of succession, according to which it should have passed 
to Teodora's natural heirs, and only at her death.?? But why did the operation occur at 
all? No cause is mentioned. Had Aimerico obliged his sister-in-law in some way, so that 
she wanted to recompense him? And, if so, how? Was this transferral a way for her to 
compensate or otherwise reimburse, to pay for a loan or a service rendered? The same 
incertitude covers the circumstances of the redaction of a vidimus almost a century later, 
in 1383. Although we do not know why, to what effect, and for whose benefit the local 
Venetian representatives ordered the creation of an exemplum of chis elusive original, we 
can assume that it would have been meaningless if the cronico, or at least a claim to it, 
had not passed to some heirs of Aimerico Confalonieri. It might at least be proof of some 
kind of continuity in the local Latin elite. 

All in all, che two new documents analysed above significantly improve our under- 
standing of the early history of Negroponte under Latin rule. They both date from the 
first century of this rule on the island. They essentially deal with non- Venetian rulers, even 
providing the earliest known documentary evidence of one of them. The first document 
allows us to consider him ten years before his first appearance in other historical records, 
and to have a glimpse of the specific action he was then undertaking. Half a century later, 
the second. document brings information about other Latin, non-Venetian rulers and 
some of their activities with their families. 

Along with these usual features, these documents also significandy contribute to 
broadening our understanding of Negroponte by offering a window into the social scene. 
Both cases illustrate various aspects of the decisions made and actions developed within 
Latin, non-Venetian people of high status: not only the nature of che undertakings, their 
objects (land in one case, money in the other), goals, counterparts, consequences, and 
means, but most importantly, their initiators and the networks involved. 

The most important feature is probably that these two documents show women 
playing active roles in important activities: constructing a convent and undertaking and 
agreeing a transfer of the monetary equivalent of an inherited feudal right, respectively. 

In sum, these documents in effect confirm the perennial truth that land, money, and 
women rule the world. Maybe not on their own, though. 


52. The same happened in the case of Nicolò dalle Carceri's money fief. When he wanted to ex- 
change it for other goods with Merino II, he had first to renounce it into the hands of the latter, who 
was his feudal lord. 
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DOCUMENTARY APPENDIX 





1245, 27 March, Negroponte. Narzoto dalle Carceri grants a piece of land to Lady Fina. 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Département des manuscrits, Nouvelles acquisitions 
latines, 2573, fol. s8r, document no. 78 (twice so numbered: upper margin with ink, now pale; 
and lower right-hand side corner, in modern pencil). Original on parchment, 21.5 x 16.5 cm, 1 + 14 
* 5 lines marked. Document intact, except for four holes in the shape of lozenges disposed as the 
summits of z 





2x3cm rectangle in the middle of che lower margin, probably the connections of the 
cord to which was attached the seal, now missing. On the upper left-hand side, edging the first four 
written lines, the notary’s sign. [fig. 1] 


Anno a nativitate domini nostri Iesu Christi millesimo ducentesimo quadragesimo quinto, 
indictione tertia, die quinto exeunte martio, in Nigro/ponte. In presentia dominorum Nicolai 
de Carcere Verone, Naymerii de Colada, Cataini de Malado, lacobi Iudicis de Stulriono atque 
magistri lacobi de Paino, testium, et aliorum, ibique ego, Nariotus de Carcere Verone, filius 
quondam domini Merini / de Carcere Verone, pro amore Dei et remedio anime mee, inter 
vivos do, concedo et dono in perpetuum domine Fine quandam / petiam terre in hora Iudaice 
Nigropontis, sicut ipsa cepit et circumdari fecit dictam petiam terre de fossatis pro zardino 
sive orto ibi faltiendo et habendo pro quodam loco religionis dominarum, quem ipsa cepit 
hedifficare in puncta dicte Iudaice, tali quidem pacto et conditione / si dictus locus religionis 
non duceretur ad effectum vel eciam si duceretur ad effectum et aliquo tempore relinqueretur, 
ita quod non esset ibi conventus / dominarum illius ordinis quem ipsa recipiet, quod dicta 
petia illius terre michi et meis heredibus debeat remanere. Quedam autem petia terre, sicut 
[va]ldit a dicta Iudaica usque ad mare, que infra murum dicti loci religionis est primitus 
hedifficatum, et dicta pecia terre pro zardino fatien/do michi et meis heredibus ad meam 
voluntatem debeat remanere. Et pro recognitione sive censo dicte pecie terre a zardino, dicta 
domina / Fina et eius successores michi et meis heredibus omni anno dare debent duas libras 
cere. Promicto quoque per me et meos heredes dicte domine Fine / pro se et suis successoribus 
dictam petiam terre, prout ipsa cepit pro zardino, ab omni persona in perpetuum deffendere 
et guarentare, Unde in buius rei / testimonium et confirmationem ego Nariotus predictus 
presentem cartam mei sigilli coufirmatione duxi roborandam. 

Ego Cucolinus domini Acordaini quondam filius, domini Friderici imperatoris notarius, 
interfui et rogatus scripsi. 


(a) Sic. 
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1290, 4 December, Negroponte. Teodora di Ceva transfers to Aimerico Confalonieri a money 
fief amounting to 200 hyperpyra per annum. 


[A. Original lost, on parchment, sealed with two pendent seals, the first one of Beatrice dalle 
Carceri, the second one of Teodora di Ceva.] 

B. Copy of A inserted in its authentication by Andrea Zeno, bailo of Negroponte: below, 
document II. 


Ego, Thodora, filia quondam domini Benedicti de Ceva, notum facio universis presentes litteras 
inspecturis / et audituris quod de mea bona et spontanea voluntate per me et meos heredes refutavi, 
concessi et dedi domino / Aymerico de Confanoneriis Brixie, cognato meo, et eius beredibus in 
perpetuum omnes rationes et iura quas et qué? habebam / et michi pertinebant in ducentis yperperis 
auri recipiendis annuatim super cronico quod babebat et tenebat domina Placentina, / olim mater 
mea, in Nigroponte, cum omnibus rationibus et iuribus michi pertinentibus super dicto cronico et 
super villanis et rebus / hominum qui solvunt dictum cronico annuatim, quod cronico michi devenit 
quondam ex hereditate et descaguda quondam domini / Benedicti de Ceva, patris mei, et domine 
Placentine, matris mee, et de quo sum investita a damiscella / Beatrice, filia quondam domini? 
Leonis de Carceribus, baiula Grapelle, filii quondam dicti Leonis, et de dictis iuribus et rationibus 
/ sum desinvestita in manibus dicte Beatricis, ad hoc quod de dictis meis iuribus investire deberet 
dictum dominum / Aymericum in eo et in heredibus suis, taliter quod dictus dominus Aymericus 
et eius heredes de cetero dicta yperpera ducenta / de cronico, que fuerunt quondam dicti domini 
Benedicti et dicte domine Placentine, cum omnibus iuribus et vationibus / dicto cronico pertinentibus 
habeant, teneant et possideant et ea Jiperpera exigant et percipiant in omnibus et per omnia, / sicut 
egomet facere poteram, sine mei <nec>© meorum heredum contradictione, constituens etiam dictum 
dominum Aymericum attorem / et factorem super predictis yperperis ducentis annuatim percipiendis 
per se et ad utilitatem sui, sicut facere poteram, | dans eidem domino Aymerico plenam parabolam 
et licenciam intrandi saei»sinam(9 et possexionem dicti cronico et eum / babendi et tenendi et 
perpetuo posidendi. Et promisi per me et meos heredes dicto domino Aymerico et eius heredibus / 
omnes rationes et iura quas et que habebam vel michi pertinebant in dicto cronico ab omni persona 
defendere et gualrentare et ea firma et rata habere in perpetuum cum obligacione omnium bonorum 
meorum presencium et futurorum. Et / rogavi et supplicavi predicte damiscelle Beatrici®, baiule 
predicti Grapelle, ut in predictis dignetur et velit suam / apponere parabolam et concensum et 
investire dictum dominum Aymericum in eo et heredibus suis de predictis iuribus / ad ea babenda, ut 
predictum est. Unde €go, dicta Beatrix de Carceribus, baiula dicti Grapelle, ad preces dicte / Thodore 
in predictis apposui meam parabolam et mandatum et investivi dictum dominum Aymericum in 
eo et heredibus suis de iuribus predictis ad ea babenda, ut superius continetur, pro tali homagio 
et servicio, sicut in suis cartis / continetur, precipiens buic carte meum apponi sigillum ad maiorem 
certitudinem et firmitatem. Et / ego, Thodova predicta, in predictis litteris similiter apposui meum 
sigillum in maiori certitudine et firmitate. / Actum Nigroponte, currente anno domini millesimo 
ducentesimo nonagesimo, indicione quarta, die quarto / mensis decembris. 


(a) From et, between the lines with sign. — (b) dømini crossed-out with a thin line. (c) — zec missing in B. — (d) 
sasinam in B. — (e) Final - on -e. — (f) concensum B. — (g) Horizontal line of the preceding - continues to form 


the initial 4 of heredibus and a little before it is crossed-out with two vertical lines in-between the two letters. 
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a, EE 
-= mn p 
1383, [March-August], Negroponte. Andrea Zeno, Venetian bailo at Negroponte, and his 
councillors authenticate by a vidimus the transfer made by Teodora di Ceva to Aimerico dei 
Confalonieri ofa money fief (see document II). 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Département des manuscrits, Nouvelles acquisitions 
latines, 2573, fol. 62r, document no. 84 (twice so numbered: upper right-hand side corner with 
thin, black ink; and lower right-hand side corner, in modern pencil). Original on parchment, 
unmarked, 28 x 35 cm, 40 + 1 (blank) + 3 lines, fair. Norary's sign occupies the entire left-hand side 


of the document. [fig. 2] 


In Christi nomine, amen. Nos, Andreas Geno, baiulus et capitaneus Nigropontis, cum nostris 
consiliariis?) universis / et singulis has presentes litteras inspetturis et audituris notum fieri volumus 
quod nostris propriis oculis et auribus vidimus / et auscultavimus boc infrascriptum exemplum 
tractum, sumptum et exemplatum a quodam suo originali privilegio / notato et scripto in carta 
bergameni, non cancellato, non violato nec in aliqua sui parte corrupto, sed sano, integro, / bullato 
duabus bullis pendentibus cereis sanis, integris et apparentibus in omnibus suis litteris et offigis, que 
clalrissime dignoscuntur, una quarum bullarum est quondam egregie domicelle domine Beatricis, 
filie quondam domini Leonis / de Carceribus, et alia quondam nobilis domine Thodore, filie 
quondam domini Benedicti de Ceva, cuius quidem exempli tenor / per omnia talis est: 


[Text of document II.] 


Et quia nos, Andreas Geno supradictus cum dictis nostris consiliariis hoc presens prescriptum 
/ exemplum cum suo originali de verbo ad verbum una cum Thomasio de Calatrabis, notario 
et cancellario / nostro infrascripto, vidimus et diligenter auscultavimus nec in ipso invenimus 
aliquit diminutum vel additum / quod sensum vel sentenciam mutet, ymmo in omnibus 
de verbo ad verbum cum suo originali concordari, ideo ex certa / nostra scientia ad maiorem 
certitudinem veritatis ipsum fecimus bulle nostri regiminis in cera pendenti muni-lmine 
roborari. Actum Nigroponte, ab anno incarnacionis domini nostri Yesu Christi millesimo 
trecentesimo ottuagelsimo tercio, die vigesima sexta, indicione sexta. ; 

Et ego, Thomas de Calatrabis, publicus imperiali auctoritate notarius et cancellarius Nigro- 
pontis, boc presens / exemplum a suo originali fideliter exemplavi de mandato suprascriptorum 
dominorum meorum et in banc publicam / formam reddegi signoque meo solito et nomine 
roboravi et consignavi. 


(a) Final s between the lines without sign. — (b) aliquit document. — (c) A 2 cm high stretch along the 


whole document length is left blank. 
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THE ITALIANS IN 13%-CENTURY FRANKISH MOREA: 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON OLD AND NEW SOURCES 
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the Italian element arrived only later, when the principality fell into the hands of Charles 
of Anjou.3 This study will reconsider some well known sources, as well as some less well 
known or unpublished ones, so as to reassess the modalities of the Italian presence in the 
Frankish Morea and its influence on the history of the region. 

The image we have of the 13''-century principality is provided mostly by narrative 
sources, primarily the Chronicle of Morea, and some rare archival sources. The former 
should be considered with great caution because it was actually written much later, in 
the 14 century, and so contains various errors and anachronisms. On the other hand, it 
offers data not found elsewhere.‘ Archival evidence is generally much more accurate, but 
is rarely available for the 13^ century. The Angevin registers, the most important body of 
archival sources relating directly to the principality during the last third of the century, 
were destroyed at the end of World War II and have been only partially reconstructed by 
archivists, mostly using the publications and unpublished records of earlier scholars.’ The 
other Italian archives, such as those of Venice, Genoa, Florence, Siena and Turin, provide 
us with some documentation relating to our subject, a part of which remains unpublished.¢ 


article VIII; ID., Les archontes grecs et la féodalité en Morée franque, Travaux et mémoires 3, 1967, 
pp. 421-481, reprinted in ID., Société et démographie, article V1; Ip., The encounter of two societies : Western 
conquerors and Byzantines in the Peloponnesos after the fourth crusade, American historical review 78, 1973, 
pp. 873-906; P. Toppina, Co-existence of Greeks and Latins in Frankish Morea and Venetian Crete, in XV 
Congrès international d'études byzantines, vol. I, Histoire. Rapports, Athens 1976, pp. 3-23, reprinted in ID., 
Studies on Latin Greece, A.D. 1205-1715, London 1977 (Variorum collected studies series 68), article XI; 
J. Horowrrz, Quand les Champenois parlaient le grec : la Morée franque au xine siècle, un bouillon de 
culture, in Cross cultural convergences in the crusader period. Essays presented to Aryeh Grabois on bis sixty-fifth 
birthday, ed. M. GoopicH, S. Menacue and S. Scuein, New York 1995, pp. 111-150. 

3. Some studies dealing with Latin migration to Romania in the 13*-15 centuries also refer to the 
Principality of Morea, but in general terms. See for example M. Dourou-Etioroutou, Colonisation latine 
en Romanie: le cas de la principauté de Morée (xie-xve siècle). Influences et survivances, Byzantinische 
Forschungen 28, 2004, pp.119-130; Eap., Les "étrangers latins" en Romanie angevine sous Charles I* 
(1266-1285), Byzantinoslavica 59, 1998, pp. 65-70. On the economic impact of Italian migration to the prin- 
cipality, see particularly D. Jacosy, Italian migration and settlement in Latin Greece: The impact of the 
economy, in Die Kreuzfabrerstaaten als multikulturelle Gesellschaft. Einwanderer und Minderheiten im 12. und 
13. Jahrhundert, ed. H. E. Maver, Munich 1992, pp. 97-127. reprinted in ID., Byzantium, Latin Romania 
and the Mediterranean, Aldershot — Burlington 2001 (Variorum collected studies series 703), article IX. 

4. From an extensive bibliography on the Chronicle of Morea and its various versions, see mostly 
A. I. ADAMANTIOU, Ta xpoviká tov Mopéws. EuufloAot eig tnv @payKo-BuCavtivyy totopiay ror 
qiAoAoy(av, AeAtiov tng totopiKig kot eÜvoAoywig Etaipetas tng EAAdÓog 6, 1901, pp. 453-67 
D. Jacosy, Quelques considerations sur les versions de la "Chronique de Morée”, Journal des savants 
1968, pp. 133-189, reprinted in ID., Société et démographie, article VII; M. Jerrreys, The Chronicle of 
the Morea: Priority of the Greek version, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 68, 1975, pp. 304-350; W. J. Arrrs 
and H. Hoxuenpa, Lexicon on the Chronicle of Morea, Groningen 2002; T. SHAWCROSS, The Chronicle of 
Morea. Historiography in crusader Greece, Oxford 2009. 
5. The Angevin archives have been the subject of a vast bibliography. Here are just some indicative 
titles: P. Durrreu, Les archives angevines de Naples. Etudes sur les registres du roi Charles I” (1265-1285), 
2 vols, Paris 1886; J. LonGNon, Les registres angevins et leur reconstitution, Journal des savants 1959, 
pp. 27-40; A. KiesEwETTER, La cancelleria angioina, in L'Etat angevin. Pouvoir, culture et société entre 
XUI et XIV" siècle, Rome 1998, pp. 361-415; F. Sampsonis, l'administration de la Morée par Charles I* 
d'Anjou (1267-1285). L'apport majeur d'une source délicate: les registres angevins, Mélanges de l'Ecole 
francaise de Rome 120, 2008, pp. 139-157. 

6. For references on the editions of archival documents, see below. 






































THE ITALIANS IN 13-CENTURY FRANKISH MOREA I5 


THE NOBILITY 


The medieval historians who wrote about the principality of the Villehardouins de- 
scribe William of Villehardouin as the model Frankish knight. His court was known 
throughout the world and French was spoken there every bit as well as in Paris." However, 
despite this allegiance to French patterns of courtly behaviour and notions of chivalry, 
William also created conditions favourable to a migration from the Italian peninsula to 
Morea. Already during his reign, the feudal class had begun to include Italian noblemen 
through a number of different mechanisms. One was simply by marriage. By their third 
generation, many conquerors’ families left only female heirs, some of whom married into 
Italian families. 

Marriage, however, was not the only route into the feudal class. During his long reign, 
William made a great number of enfeoffements such that the feudal class was largely 
renewed by the introduction of new Latin lineages. Some were Italians coming from the 
West or from other parts of Latin Romania, such as Leonardo da Veroli. Some of these 
noblemen stayed in the Frankish Morea, while others chose not to settle. 

Leonardo da Veroli is a striking example of social mobility through the service of the 
prince, although his position was later strengthened by an advantageous marriage. The 
Greek version of the Chronicle of Morea states that he was from Apulia,’ however it is 
much more likely that he originated from Veroli in Central Italy, as his name suggests. 
In any case, he would spend a significant part of his life in Morea. He first appears 
there as the chancellor of the principality, some time around 1261/1262, when he was 
present at the so-called “Ladies’ parliament". This assembly convened at Nikli in order 
to discuss the exchange of some Moreot castles for the knights taken prisoner by the 
Byzantines after the defeat of Pelagonia.'? He was also a counsellor to Prince William. 


27. We should mention the Venetian historian and foremost crusade propagandist Marino Sanudo 
lorsello: Marino Sanupo TonskLLo, /storía di Romania, ed. and Greek transl. E. PAPADOPOULOU, 
Athens 2000, p.107: or the Catalan Ramon Muntaner: Crónica catalana de Ramon Muntaner: testo 
original y traduccion castellana, ed. A. DE BOFARULL Y DE Broca, Barcelone 1860, chap. CCLXI, p. 497. 
See also, LONGNON, Lempire latin, pp. 193-194. 
_ 3 To gpovixóv rov Mopéws, ed. P. KatoNanos, Athens 1940, v. 7534: pioip Atvdipóov tò Övouæ, 
ano thy HoUAiv rcov. 

9. In a single document, now lost but seen by C. MiNiEnI Riccio, /tinerario di Carlo 1 d'Angiò 
ed altre notizie storiche tratte da’ Registri Angioini del Grande Archivio di Napoli, Naples 1872, pp. 17-18 
(and summarised from that source by R. Orerice De ANGELS, ed., / registri della cancelleria angioina, 
vol. XXI, Naples 1967, p. 245, no. 193), the chancellor was allegedly called “Leonardo de Carcere, master 
accountant and chancellor of the principality of Achaia". On Leonardo, see Fr. CERONE, La sovrani- 
i napoletana sulla Morea e sulle isole vicine, Archivio storico per le province napoletane, n.s. 2, 1916, 
pp. 5-64 and 193-266, here pp. 231-232, and ibid. 3, 1917, pp. 5-67, here pp. 5-10 (from now on quoted 
as CERONE, La sovranità napoletana | and II respectively); Bon, La Morée franque, pp. 124-125. 127, 
139, 156-157, 160. M. Dourou-Etiopouou, H avôeyavixý kupipy(o otn Pouovia ent KapoAov A 
(1267-1289), Athens 1987, pp. 82, 111, also refers briefly to Leonardo. 
_ 10. In absence of most of the barons and of the prince himself, the Moreot noble ladies were 
forced to take this important decision. For the "Ladies Parlament", see To ypovikóv tov Mopéws, 
ed. KaLonaros, vv. 4390-4493: Le livre de la conqueste de la princée de l'Amorée. Chronique de Morée 
(1204-1305), ed. J. LoNGNON, Paris 1911, $8 323-327; see also Bon, La Morée 
the battle of Pelagonia, see ibid., pp. 120-122. ` 
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He may have taken an active role in the diplomatic discussions between the prince and 
the king of Sicily, the latter being an in-law relative of both Leonardo and William, as we 
shall see. The name of Leonardo in fact appears at the bottom of the treaty of Viterbo, 
signed in May 1267.!! Sometime between 1276 and 1278, Leonardo also took part in a 
trial regarding the disputed inheritance of Marguerite de Passavant.'? The Chronicle of 
Morea describes Leonardo as wise and well-educated and mentions the great respect that 
Prince William had for him. Indeed, during the trial over the inheritance of Marguerite 
de Passavant, the prince reportedly handed Leonardo his staff, symbol of his power, and 
asked him to preside over the Great Court.!? After the judgement had been made, the 
prince called Leonardo to justify his decision to go to court over the inheritance of Akova 
and to announce his decision to donate one-third of the barony to Marguerite.!4 It was 
Leonardo himself who took charge of the division of the barony, with the assistance of 
the protofficer Colinet (prothoficier Colinet) and others who knew these lands well. It was 
also he who took the privilege to the prince and contacted the lady for is account. 5 
After the treaty of Viterbo was signed in 1267, Leonardo's career took a new direction. 
He returned to Southern Italy, now under Angevin rule and where his in-laws, the Toucy, 
held important offices. This must have happened before the death of Prince William, 
although until his own death Leonardo is always referred to as chancellor of Morea. 
On 19 August 1273, he was witness to an act of concession in the Kingdom of Sicily.!é 
In August 1274, he was still in the kingdom from whence he sent an envoy (nuncius) 
to Clarentza, with an amount of money for the service of the king. Leonardo is still 
mentioned here as chancellor of Morea, without any further title." Sometime before 
September 1275, Leonardo became master of accounts of the kings court (magne curie 
magister rationalis). On this date, and again in May 1276, he refers to himself with his 
new tide.!? It seems, however, that he effectively maintained his position of chancellor 


11. J. Lonenon, Le traité de Viterbe entre Charles I" d'Anjou et Guillaume de Villehardouin 
prince de Morée (24 mai 1267), in Studi in onore di Riccardo Filangieri, vol. 1, Naples 1950, pp. 307-314: 
Datum per manum Leonardi, principatus Achaye cancelarii, See also CERONE, La sovranità napoletana 
II, pp. 22 and 26, and J. Longnon, Le rattachement de la principauté de Morée au royaume de Sicile en 
1267, Journal des savants 1942, pp. 134-143. 

12. On the date of the trial, s 

13. For the case of Marguerite de Passavant, see To ypovikóv tov Mopéws, ed. KALONAROS, vv. 
7305-77533 Le livre de la conqueste, ed. LoNGNON, $8 502-531, especially § 517: "Et lors va li princes bail- 
lier la verge que il tenoit a Lienart le chancelier, qui adonc estoit son maistre conseiller et l'omme ou il 
plus se fioir.” 








e below. 





14. Le livre de la conqueste, ed. LoNGNON, § 524: “Et quant li princes fu repairiés a son hostel, si 
entra en ses chambres et fist appeller Lienart le chancelier e lui dist ainxi..." 

15. To ypovikóv rov Mopéuc, ed. KALONAROS, vv. 7744-7753: Le livre de la conqueste, ed. LONGNON, 
$526 : “Et li chanceliers qui sages et prodoms estoit, veant la bonne voulenté dou prince 
prothoficier Colinet et autres qui bien savoient la baronnie” ; ibid., $ 528 : “Et quant le previliege fu fait, 
si le porta le chancelier au bon prince Guillerme.” 

16. R. FILANGIERI, ed., / registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. X, Naples 1957, p. 182, no. 182: 
Leonardo, cancellario principis Achaye. 

17. Ibid., vol. XI, Naples 1958, pp. 248-249, nos.224 and 225 (16 and 19 August 1274): Quia 
Leonardus cancellarius Achaye, dil(ectus) cons(anguineus) etc., mictit nuncium suum cum pecunia ap(ud) 
Clarentiam pro servitiis nostris... 

18. /bid., vol. XII, Naples 1959, p. 208, no. 115, and #bid., vol. XIII, Naples 1959, p. 121, no. 343. 








si appella 
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of the principality even after his promotion to the position of master of the accounts of 
the Kingdom of Sicily: this office is probably the reason why he was in Morea during the 
trial over the barony of Akova. The exact date of this trial, in which Leonardo presumably 
took part in his function of chancellor, has been the subject of much debate. In any case, 

it seemingly took place between 1276 and 1278, when Leonardo was already master 
accountant of the Kingdom of Sicily. A firm terminus ante quem is given by the death of 
Prince William on 1 May 1278, and we can probably assume a terminus post quem of April 

or early May 1277. Around this date, Leonardo probably undertook a journey to Clarentza, 

as recorded by a lost Angevin document.!? He must have returned to the kingdom some- 

time before January 1279.20 After that date, it seems he never returned to Morea.?! 

Leonardo' educational and professional background before he became chancellor 
of the principality is unknown. However, hypotheses can be drawn from an analysis 
of his books and other items, listed in an inventory made upon his death and which 
was reproduced in its entirety in the Angevin registers.?? This inventory of Leonardo's 
personal belongings shows a man of exquisite taste, great culture and notable wealth, and 
catalogues his private library of thirty-two manuscript books. 

That he should have been so literate is not entirely surprising. As chancellor of the 
principality, he must have been a professional scribe, and from his intervention in the 
judicial process above, we can deduce that he was also an expert in law. According to the 
inventory? amongst the books found in his possession after his death there were seven 
legal texts in six volumes: Constitutiones regni, volumen unum in quo est libellus Rofredi 
super iure civili et libellus eius super iure canonico, liber Goffredi de Trano, summa Aczonis 
una, decretum unum and liber decretalium unus. The first can be identified with the 
Constitutiones regni Siciliae, a corpus of laws promulgated by Emperor Frederic II as king 











19. MAZZOLENI, ed., / registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. XV, p.19 no. 69: Cum navim curie nostre 
quam pridem, cum fuimus in Brundusio, Leonardo cancellario Achaye fecimus comodari pro arnesio et equitaturis 
suis apud Clarentiam transferendas... The date of the document is lost, but the previous d ocument preserved 
from the same register is dated 12 June 1277. The king was in Brindisi from the first days of April to 9 May. 

20. In August 1278, the king mentions Leonardo together with icolas Boucel, but it is not clear if 
the former was in the kingdom: J. Mazzo ent, ed., / registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. XVIII, Naples 
1964, pp. 190-191, no. 410 (8 August 1278), and jbid., vol. XX, Naples 1966, p. 50, no. 61 (2 August 1278). 

21. In 1279, he is recorded as a witness to two acts written in Naples: Ongrice DE ANGELIS, ed., I 
registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. XXI, pp. 320-321, NOS. 467 (24 January 1279) and 468 (4 May 1279). 
In April and May 1280, he is still in the kingdom. In April 1280, he had an argument with the lord of 
Dragonara over the borders of the latter's property vis-à-vis those of his own castle of Castelluccio: ibid., 
vol. XXIII, Naples 1971, pp. 67-68, no. 6 (3 April 1280); J. MAZZOLENI, ed., 7 registri della cancelleria 
angioina, vol. XXII, Naples 1967, p. 147, no. 199 (22 May 1280). Almost two months before his death 
(he died before 9 August 1981), he was outside the kingdom; see J. MAzzOLEN1 and R. Orerice De 
ANGELIS, eds, / registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. XXIV, Naples 1976, p. 71, no. 345 (26 May 1281). 

22. Ibid., pp. 176-177 no. 188. This inventory was previously published in an appendix to G. Det 

3E, Una legge suntuaria inedita del 1290. Comento storico-critico, Naples 1887 (Atti dell'Accademia 


























ana 16/2), pp. 254-257, no. HI. 

23. MazzoLEN: and Orerice De ANGELIS, eds, / registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. XXIV, 
p.177, no. 188. On the library of Leonardo da Veroli, see also l. Orreca, Uinventaire de la bibliothéque 
de Léonard de Véroli, témoignage des influences occident et orientales dans la principauté de Morée 
à la fin du xine siècle, in L'autorité de l'écrit au Moyen Age. XXXIX: Congrès de la SHMESP (Le Caire, 
30 avril-5 mai 2008), Paris 2010, pp. 196-201 
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(cronica una). While we cannot identify these with specific works, they nonetheless show 
the extant of Leonardos interests.“4 It is impossible to know whether any of these literary 
works were part of the collection Leonardo brought to Morea. They might well be later 
acquisitions, made in the Kingdom of Sicily after he settled there. Consequently, one must 
be wary in drawing inferences about the cultural landscape of the principality.“ 

In any case, when the Angevins took control of the Kingdom of Sicily in 1261, 
Leonardo was already established and held an important position in Morea. So, what 
he had brought with him to the principality was the culture of a Frederician subject. 
Something of his taste and habits are also revealed by the fact that he owned various 
objects bearing his coat of arms, including chess pieces made of ebony and ivory, carpets, 
linen-chests with silk sheets and blankets, armour and many other valuables. 

As far as one can tell, Leonardo owed his initial success simply to his professional 
competences and to the confidence of Prince William. However, an advantageous 
marriage, probably well above his expectations, later allowed him to enter che ruling 
class fully, becoming the brother-in-law of his lord. He married Marguerite, the youngest 
daughter of Narjot de Toucy, who had been bailiff of the Latin empire of Romania, and 
the sister of Prince William’s first wife.46 Even more important in the long term, through 
this marriage Leonardo became a not-too-distant in-law relative of Charles of Anjou, for 
through her grandmother Agnes alias Anna, a former Byzantine empress, Marguerite was 
a descendant of the kings of France. In the privileges later granted by King Charles to 
Leonardo, family links between him and his cousin are almost always mentioned. 

‘This marriage, which may have had an air of scandal, must have taken place around 
1252. At this time, Marguerite had to request a special license from the Pope co marry, since 
she had until then been a nun in a Cistercian convent in Morea. In this license, there is no 
mention of the name of the future husband but, as Antoine Bon notes, it is unlikely that 
she would have entered two marriages such a short time after leaving the monastery. 











44. OnrsGa, Linventaire de la bibliothèque de Léonard de Véroli, p. 197, mentions two bilingual 
books as part of the library of Leonardo. However, what she asserts to be "a couple of books in two 
languages" is actually ... a balance! MazzoLENr and Orerice De ANGELIS, eds, I registri della cancelleria 
angioina, vol. XXIV, p. 177, no. 188: par de bilangiis unum. 

45. Contrary to what sustains Orreca, L'inventaire de la biliothéque de Léonard de Véroli, p. 200. 
See also D. Jacosy, La littérature française dans les Etats latins de la Méditerranée orientale à l'époque 
des croisades: diffusion et création, in Essor et fortune de la chanson de geste dans l'Europe et l'Orient latin. 
Actes du Congrés international de la Société Rencesvals pour l'étude des épopées romanes (Padoue- Venise, 1982), 
Modena 1984, pp. 617-646, espec. pp. 624-625; ID., Knightly values and class consciousness in the cru- 
sader states of the Eastern Mediterranean, Mediterranean historical review 1, 1986, pp. 158-186, espec. 
pp. 166, 183; both studies are reprinted in ID., Studies on the crusader states and on Venetian expansion, 
London 1989 (Variorum collected studies series 301), articles II and I respectively. 

46. The name of William’s first wife is still unknown. 

47. Marguerite was the daughter of Narjot de Toucy and his wife, herself a daughter of Agnes of 
France, the former Byzantine empress, later married to Theodore Branas. King Charles was himself 
a grandson of Philip II Augustus, brother of Agnes. So the Toucy sisters, Marguerite and the wife of 
William of Villehardouin, were second cousins of the king of Sicily. This brought their husbands into 
close relation with Charles. See recently M. ANGoLD, The Latin Empire of Constantinople, 1204-1261: 
Marriage strategies, in /dentities and allegiances in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204, eds J. HERRIN 
and G. SAINT-GUILLAIN, Farnham — Burlington, Vermont 2011, pp. 47-67, here pp. 55-56. 

48. E. BERGER, ed., Les registres d'Innocent IV, vol. III, Paris 1897, col. 40, no. 5647 (15 April 1252); 
see Bon, La Morée franque, p. 127 and n. 3. If we are to believe the Chronicle of the Morea concerning 
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Although it seems that Leonardo was not overtly religious or a priest himself, the in- 
ventory of his personal belongings compiled after his death records ecclesiastical vestments 
and objects such as amices, stoles, maniples, a dalmatic, a tunic and corporals, and even 
materials for altars, relics, ecclesiastical works and other things.?? It seems implausible 
that he became a cleric later, at the end of his life, since, after the death of Marguerite, 
he entered a second marriage and this second wife survived him. 

Itis notespecially surprising that Leonardo owned land in both Morea and in the Kingdom 
of Sicily. We can assume that the lands in Morea were the result of enfeoffments made by 
rince William to reward Leonardos services. Nothing is known about Marguerite's dowry 
since her family, except of course for her sister, had not yet settled in the Morea at the time of 
her marriage and so probably did not yet possess lands there. According to a document now 
ost but quoted by Karl Hopf in the 19 century, the properties of Leonardo in the principality 
of the Morea included the villages of Heuches, Lapitiza, Voltiza, Perniza, Asgoy and the 
properties of Peter Malengis and his mother in the castellany of Corinth, as well as properties 
close to the rivers Roas and Inclimis, the village of Karabo in the fief of Sulina (previously 
owned by Foucault du Ludux), a house in Corinth, properties at Spales (previously owned by 
Guillaume Le Moyne), the villages of Matones and Karabanite (Karavanita) in the castellany 
of Kalamata,>! the fief of Maniatochori (Manticorion)®2 with Lapacusta and Gargenay, 
the suzerainty over Pierre de Lanciens and Erard de Mulloy and a fief in the castellany of 
Corinth bought by Leonardo for 1,500 hyperpers from a certain Lady Ermesinde.’ — 

He also owned various houses in the Kingdom of Sicily: one near the Torre 
Sant Erasmo in Capua,*! which he already possessed in 1275; another in the castle of 
Belvedere, in the Gualdo of Naples, already built by 14 August 1277; and some houses, 
situated in Nardò and donated to him in 1278.56 Sometime between 1274 and 1279, 





the arrival of the Toucy in the principality, then Marguerite was established chere a long time before her 
brothers. See Bon, La Morée franque, p. 128. , 

49. Apparently his name is absent in the papal licence for Marguerite's marriage and no other li- 
cence for Leonardo is to be found in the Vatican Archives. We wish to thank Guillaume Saint Guillain 
for this remark. 

50. MazzoLENr and Orerice De ANGELIS, eds, 7 registri della cancelleria angioina, vol. XXIV, pp. 176- 
177 no. 188: in uno pari de scrineis factis ad flores pannus unus de sometto rubeo pro altari, tunica et dalmatica de 
panno serico rubeo, casulla una de catassamito citrino laborato ad stole IH, manipuli H laborati ad aurum de 
diversis gramatis parsa VII, corporalia H serica laborata ad aurum. Tobalie VII simplices pro altari, tobalie VII li- 
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